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Purchasing and Purse 
Strings in Chicago Schools 


How Supplies and Equipment Are 
Bought, Stored, and Distributed 


\lthough the procurement activities 


of the Bureau of Purchases reach into 


every school and operating department 


of our public school system, the put 
chasing methods and procedures em 
ployed are probably unfamiliar to most 
of the lhrough the 


business, the 


persons it serves 


normal conduct of its 


Bureau of Purchases provides for the 
physical needs of the total instructional 


program of the Chicago Public Schools 


In the performance of its tunctions, 


the bureau considers its primary ob 


“Why does it take three months to get 
a filing cabinet?” “How can the Board 
run short of construction paper?” Ques- 
tions such as these are all too common 
among the many teachers whose knowl- 
edge of purchasing procedures is—to say 
the least—sketchy. This article explains 
clearly just what happens between the 
time a school requisitions an item and 
the date of delivery. It also offers sug- 
gestions as to how the teachers and 
principals can shorten this waiting time. 
Dr. Lederer is Associate Superintendent 
in charge of Special Operation Services; 
Dr. O’Hearn, former Director of Educa- 
tional Expenditures, is the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Purchases for the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
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@ Edwin A. Lederer and 
Aldan F. O’Hearn 


jective the task of furnishing at the 


desired time materials and equipment 


of the appropriate quality to the 


ultimate uset the classroom teacher, 


the engineer-custodian, the lunchroom 


manager, the school clerk, or any of 


the many others whose services are 


indispensable to the functioning of the 


public schools of Chicago. It must 


simultaneously fulfill its obligations 


for economical purchasing and effective 


storage and 


accounting in order that 


operating costs may be kept at a min 


imum consistent with effective 


service 


In so doing it is the business unit of 


the Board of I-ducation that maintains 


the closest relationship to the com 


mercial and manufacturing functions 


of our national economy, a relationship 


that 1s 


based not only on business 


transactions but also on the method of 


operation 


Centralized Purchasing 
Is Key to Economy 
lhe 


Purchases are 


activities of the Bureau of 


the 


trend toward centralized purchasing by 


characteristic of 


governmental bodies. The advantages 


of this method of operation are man 
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ifold, but the only in direct 


accTwue 


proportion to the methods which are 


employed. Constant self-evaluation and 


comparative reference to private and 


public organizations indicate that the 


buying methods of the bureau 


are 
comparable to the best used in private 


industry and, in many respects, employ 


more sateguards than industry not 


mally doe 


ne of the 


most notable of these 


safeguards, and one that is at the heart 
of the purchasing function, is the policy 
of competitive bidding re 


bid 


ulting in the 
the low 


selection of which meets 


specification Competitive bids 


gardle 


| 
ony im 


are so 


licited on all purchases re of the 


amount involved Lhe tances 


in which the principle Ol competitive 


bidding 1 not regularly followed in 


volve items which have certain pre 


determined chara lextbooks 


are til ¢ 


xample of this deviation since 


the recommendation of evaluation 


commiuttec venerally determine the 
electiot 


Che simple 


functions ot 


Spec nie 
t mean lescribing the 
the Purchases 


s( hools 


more 


and its method of supplying the 
ma be by meat tracing the 


familiar kind quisition 


through 
the purchasin and describing 


the variou | vh which they 


begin with the 
tion by one ot 

the choo 

mo common ition 

LOO ypical trans 


Lurniture 


What Happens to 
Equipment Requisitions 


' 
example the princy 


ravencie lhe 


rm is the 


manent improvements. The requisition 
will show the number of items, a short 


description of the article, and the com- 


modity number, if there is one. The 


requisition is routed to the Bureau of 
iducational Expenditures to verify the 
budget 


allocation and the correctness 


of the information on the face of the 


equisition. The requisition then goes 


to the furniture buver in the Bureau 


of Purchases. 


Certain fundamental buying prin 


ciples are involved at this point in the 
process 


Mass buying is the key to 


economical buying and it 


the 


necessitates 


grouping of the requisitions for 
like Virtually all 
furniture budget items are purchased 


\lthough 


some delay 


identical or items 


collectively such grouping 


involves and extra effort, 


the process is more than justified by 


the resulting economies Moreover, the 
delay is reduced to a minimum by hay 
send in thei 


ing schools requisitions 


early \fter the buyer has received the 
requisitions he will prepare the solici 


bid 


lormation as 


tation of forms which contain in 


to the quantity, and 


type, 


construction of the furniture which 
the Board of Education 1s planning 1 


purchase 


In these solicitations, or attached to 


them as a part ol the solicitation, are 


copies of the specifications which the 
meet if his bid is to be 
‘These 


to the pure hasing 


vendor must 


considered specifications are 
undamental 


| hey 


Division of 


gram are worked out by 


specifications mm 


coopera 


on with the using department and are 


ba ed to some upon common 


tandard 


United States Government, as well as 


upon the experience of the variou 


] 


departments of the Board of Educa 
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Sealed bids are opened and read publicly every Friday at noon at the Board offices 


tion re: are 1s needed in writing 


They must broad 
timulate the W le t com 


tic ugh mentity 


How Competitive 


Bids Are Handled 
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suppliers’ names are dropped only after 


written notincation Vision lof 


retention if specifi made 


the firm Coop 





bidders in order to compare the prod- 
uct with the stated specifications. 
The large quantities purchased neces 
analysis. A 


represent a 


the 


sitate precision in value 


small saving per unit may 


saving of thousands of dollars 1f 


produc t comes 


\ny 


must be 


up to specihcations 


purchase « $2,500.00 


<ceeding 


approved by the Board of 


Education, This requires the prepara 


tion of a Board Report which contains 
sufficient information for the members 


to approve or reject the purchases at 
their semimonthly meeting 


$2? 500.00 


Purchases 
under also have an ap 
proval”’ within the Bureau of Purchases 
which is based on the accepted policies 


ol good purcha ny 


In either case the 


his 
authority 


the 


writing of 
purchase order 1 ext step 
is sent to the vendor as hi 
to complete the 
filled 


length of time the Divi 


transaction If 


order is not within a reasonable 


ion of Eexpedit 
ing and Inspection makes contact with 
the vendor to see that there 

When delivery 


ame division 


will be no 
further delay has been 


made this may make a 


spot check of the merchandise in var 


tous schools to ee that 


the product 
meets the standards of the sample and 
of the Rejections are 
and the 
not paid until he deliver 


When the 


igned at the 


pecification 


sometimes necessary vendor 1s 


an ace eptable 


item receiving report has 


been chool and returned 


to the Department of 


Finance, and 


upon receipt Of an invoice, the vendor 


is paid 


Handling Requests 
For Supplies 

The preceding paragraphs have de 
scribed at some length the purchas 


ing process and the part played by 
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the Bureau of Purchases in getting 


material to the schools. There is, how 


ever, another phase of bureau activities 


which can be best 


described by fol 


lowing a second kind of 


requisition. 


The Division of Supplies embodies 


the 


the bureau 


and furnishes supplies to schools and 


stores function of 


other users upon receipt of a properly 
validated Form D.S. 150. This 


familiar requisition by 


lorm 


is the which 


S¢ hools ordet 


the supplies carried in 
stock at the warehouse of the division 

The requisition originates at the 
school and identifies the items requested 
in terms of quantity, short description, 


and commodity number 


The requisi 
tion is sent to the Division of Supplies 


where it is “priced.” From there it 
educational 


S( hool’s a 


(supplies) account is charged with the 


roes to the Bureau of 


where the 


Iexpenditures 


amount shown 


This is known as en 


cumbering the account. If the balan 


in the account will sustain the charge, 


the requisition 


is approved and re 


turned to the Division of 


Supplies, 


which fills the order. 


Delivery by the trucks of the Di 


vision of Supplies is on regularly 


scheduled routes by districts set up for 


that purpose 


When the supplies are 


delivered to the school they are ac 


companied by the priced copy ot the 
D.S.150 so that the 


school may not 


only check the actual delivery against 


the the 


requisition but also deduct 
totals from the appropriate accounts in 
Pro 


viding no errors are made, the balance 


the appropriation control book 
for any “J” account should be identical 
both at the school and on the records 


kept at the Bureau of Educational 


Expenditures since the latter receives 
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The Division of Supplies Warehouse carries over 7,000 items in stock 


“credits” for a school when an item is 


marked stock.” 


7,000 Items Stocked 
In Board Warehouse 


“out ot 


lhe Division of Supplies is housed 
in a 


70.000 


seven-story building providing 


square leet ot storage space 


Chis warehouse stocks about 7,000 in 


dividual articles, each with a different 


commodity number. For each of these 


items there is a control record which 


necessary mtormation 


provides con 


cerning both the present status and past 
experience in stocking this item, In 
shown 1n 


S uppl » Book, 


the warehouse also stocks items classi 


addition to the commodities 


the /:ducational Stock 


hed as engineers’ supplie and 


many 
items (both canned goods and kitchen 


supplies) used in school lunchrooms 


tach commodity has a re-order point 


indicated on the control card and also 
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at the bin where the he 


responsibility for re-ordering thus rest 


item is stored 


both with the 
clerk 


This re 


floor and the 


horeman 


handles the 


order 


who control card 


based on expe 
a “lead” 


months. | 


point 1s 
rience and provides for time 


of from three to six nless 


some unforeseen problem arises, new 
supplies of the commodity will be on 
hand in plenty of time to keep the stock 
at a safe level 


When the article is 


warehouse, the 


delivered to the 
. uperintendent oft the 
sign the 


Division of Supplies does not 


receiving report (the authorization for 
the Department of Finance to pay the 
vendor) until he is satisfied that the 
item is in accordance with specification 
or the original sample submitted In 
status of the 


order to determine the 


commodity, a careful check is made of 
the quality of a random selection from 


the shipment received 





Determining the calorific 
value of coal at the Testing 
Laboratory 

uch checking factors in 
a product may rela 
tively simple tests ; unister the 
Division of supple 
W eighing 
testing lor 


paper 


by mean ota drop Ol 


buver 


paper to determin 


heet of 


ground wood in a 


which ts offered as 100% 


phloroglucinol 


acid, or making thread « 


ounts of fabric 


are familiar methods of checking qual 


ity which buyer employ 


TULATTLY 


department 


of variou 


Test Supplies 
For Quality 


Howe vcr, 


build 


lLlere 


al the Ly 


sithi] le 


Oot paint 
lubricant fuel 
ucts are oentil 


the lesting 


ubstance, 


ulphite 


coal samples (taken from bins in the 


, expressed in terms of calorific 


1 
chools ) 


value, actually determines payments for 


the coal delivered. Only in situations 


where highly specialized testing equip 


ment is needed is it necessary to em 


ploy private testing laboratories to 


establish levels of quality for material 


purchased 


It was poimted out previously that 


in order to achieve maximum buying 


efficiency and economy the Bureau of 


Purchase seeks to group umilar item 


Many 


merly purchased separately 


to be bought commodities fot 


throughou 
the year are now grouped under annual 


price agreements, which provide for 


deliveries as required and permit ma 


buying price advantage Moreover, the 


reduction in the number of small, in 


dividual purchase lowers operating 


nd 


clerical costs Purchases ot small 


for example, require the 


‘procedures for procurement as do 


item Che only justification tor 
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such purchases is the fact that it would 
not be feasible to stock 


Not All Supplies 
Can Be Stocked 


Careful analyses of commodity usage 


them. 


determine whether or not an item 


should be stocked in the supplies ware 


houst Physical 


limitations of the 
warehouse necessitate the use of careful 


judgment when adding items to the 


official commodity list. In addition to 


the space tactor, consideration must be 


given also to the rate of turnover of 


stock items. In other words, a com 


modity must earn its right to occupy 


warelouse space as if actual 


| storage 


rates were charged 


Before a commodity ts added to a 


ere must be a demonstrated need 


and there must be eviden that it will 


have consistent standards of 


quality and num 


ber ot variatimn i ‘ or are 


established by with the 


ng” det ite Is Tho 


room 
wpularity \ 


commodity repre nN an investment 


lor items Of iral 


that inve only 


tment realized 
when the 


WW hen a 


gins to 


commodity 1s put to use 


formerly well-used article be 


move very lowly or stops 


entirely, ste] are taken to 


ve the investment and to remove 


commodity from stock 


(ut of Stock” items are matters of 


to the Bureau of 


he ultimate users in the 


oncern Purchases as 


this connection, it is well 


a well-run commercial 


vill have trom ix to ten 


items out of stock at 
Lhe Divi 
per cent 


i 


pite the 
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the constant endeavor of the bureau to 


reduce it further 


Schools Can Reduce 
“Out of Stock” Items 


Many factors may be responsible for 


the fact that an item is out of stock, 


some of which are subject to control 


and some are not. The first, of course, 


is a delay in replenishment. This may 


he due to untoreseen difficulties Im se 


curing suitable commodities. Thus the 


“lead” time may disappear before de 


livery. There may be a very tight 


market in a commodity 


resulting in 


inability of the vendor to deliver as 


promised. The article, on delivery, may 


be found to be below specihications OF 


the wrong article, and the stock item 


may be gone from the shelves 


be before 


the mistake is corrected The above 


circumstances are common in any busi 


ness, but every effort is made by the 


bureau to keep them at a minimum 


\nother cause of commodities being 


out of stock 1 


the unusually rapid de 


item 


pletion of the (One reason may 


be “raids” or abnormal demands on 


certain stock items Frequently the 


difheulty is further 


intensified by a 


grapevine ’ suggest 


chool to chool 


ing that it would be wise 


to stock up 


Vhis 


which 


in anticipation of short supply 
ton k 


bore 


results in a depletion 


could not be een Then, when 


upplies do come in to the warehouse, 


the backlog of unfilled orders causes 


another depletion, and it may be sev 
eral months before supply and demand 


are equalize d 


Che spacing of requisitions through 


aid the Divi on oO 


its inventory at the 


' ' 
leadline for ordering 


the current budget 1 
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October 15 h; a common 


occurrence ot to have 
OCO requisitions to fill 


month of 


more than & 


during the 


(October. Thus the 


normal proce of pricing the 


requi l 


tion sending them to the Bureau of 


educational lexpenditus 


| to he charged 


. returning 


] 4 
upplies to 


is greatly 
tendency of 


school remaining 


at this time number of 


commoditt MM 


increased : and there is no chance to re 


order items which cannot to delivered 


Setting a later deadline is difficult be 


cause the law 


require the (reneral 


uperintendent to submit the 


tentative 


budget for the coming year early in 


December 1 he 


tentative budget in 


cludes as surplus the balances still re 


maining in the accounts at the time of 


ubmission 


Individuals Involved 
Determine Efficiency 


(ther causes otf 


depletion are the 


opening ol new chools and pec ial di 


visions such as home mechanics which 


require a complete stock that is financed 


from funds set up for that purpose 


and a empha 1 in the use 


upplie 


Division of 


change ot 


of educational without 


prior 


notice to the Supplies 


Both of these circumstance can pro 


clues 


temporary shortages from which 


the division can quickly recover 11 other 
normal 


circumstance are 


Only certain features of the 


yperat 
ing procedures of the Bureau of 
Purcha es have been 


Major 


fundamental policies and procedures of 


recounted here 


emphasis has been placed on 
the bureau as they affect the individuals 
and schools which it seeks to serve. In 
uch discussion of 


any policies and 


procedures, it is obviously 


necessary to 
remember the importance of contribu 
tions by the persons involved in their 
inplementation 


Well planned flow 


and schedules are vital to the success of 


charts, diagrams, 
a complex system of procurement and 


distribution such as is necessary for 


the Chicago Public Schools. However, 
such planning cannot be truly effective 
unless each person involved in the total 
operation approaches his tasks with an 
understanding of the role he plays in 
the complete process and with the co 
operative attitudes customarily referred 


to as “teamwork.” 


In the purchasing 


this refers to many kinds of 


process, 
workers sto khandlet Ss, bid scheduler S, 
order typists, buyers, specification tech 
nicians, coal samplers, expediters, truck 


lhe 


services of these workers provide the 


drivers, and others day-to-day 


best assurances of the success of the 


continuing efforts of the Bureau of 
Purchases to perform properly its many 
responsibilities in connection with the 
total operations of the Chicago Publi 


Pe | hools 


The Board of Education anticipates spending 
$19,193,016.00 for the operation of the school plant 


during the present calendar year. 


1956 Annual Budget, Page 694. 
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Locating and Evaluating 


Books for Slow Readers 


District Personnel Work 


Together to Meet Local Needs 


What are 


with 


classroom teachers to do 


over-age pupils whose reading 
achievement is considerably below aver 
age? For a number of years now the 
experts have been telling them to pro 
vide such students 


with easy reading 


materials dealing with subjects of in 
terest to older children and adolescents 
\lthough the soundness of this advice 
is indisputable, teachers have had great 
difficulty securing material which was 


actually suitable for thet pupils 

In the fall of 1955, the teaching and 
administrative personnel of District 
ight cooperated in a project to locate, 
collect, evaluate, and list such materials 
lo be sure, the need for these is not 
unique with this district but, because 
overageness, high transiency rates, and 


back 


very 


poor educational and cultural 


grounds of the children are so 


prevalent, the problem is intensified 
and cannot be easily overlooked by con 


rood 


scientious teachers trying to do a g 


day's work 
lo understand the problem better, 
The dis 


bounded approximately on the 


lew tacts are necessary 


trict 1s 


north by Kinzie Street, on the west 
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@ Ursula Maethner 


by California Avenue, on the south by 


Sixteenth Street, 
the lake Lhe 


substandard 


and on the east by 


area contains many 


dwelling units which are 


heavily over-populated Che children 


retlect the 


ocio-economiuc status of the 


4 


area. At last compilation, forty-three 


per cent of the children were found to 
elementary school 


and 18 


be over-ayve tot 
15, 16, 


not uncommon 


even 17 year olds are 


Many can be regarded 


as transient because of the housing 


problem, some because that has been 


their way of life. Others are migratory 


their families pack up in early spring 


to go south where they work harvest 


ing crops. In the late fall they return 


to Chicago. In the interim the children 


have not been attending school. 


Slow readers need to be given books 
which are of low difficulty level and high 
interest level. But such books must also be 
related to particular experiential back- 
grounds of the readers if they are to be 
really useful. Miss Maethner, on leave 
from Chicago Teachers College to direct 
the search for such books in District 
Eight, here records how that district ap- 
proached the problem. Bernice Boye is 
the superintendent in District Eight. 





Over-Age Children 


Have Mature Experiences 


This constant movement from place 
to place and school to school can readily 
be seen a 


one reason for 


mportant 
so many of the children falling behind 


in academic 


achievement. ‘The median 


I, (). ranges in the upper eighties. Their 
poor cultural background reflects their 
lack OT 


Phy ically they are 
they 


parent educational training 


quite mature, and 


experience all the triafs and trib 


ulations which plague other teen-agers 


under conditions complicated by theit 


s0cio-economu circumstances Cap 


turing the 


interest of these Juckless 


children so that they will be motivated 


to learn what we have to offer in our 


classrooms is not an easy undertaking 


Basically we require three types of 


instructional materials ; those to be used 


with average pupils who can work with 


average materials, those that will chal 


lenge the brightet and those 


pupil 
that can be used with slow learners ot 
readers It is 


that 


retarded reasonable to 


book ‘ 


better tor use 


assume ome lend them 


selves with one group 


of pupils than with another 


| we can agree that lack of interest 


in reading increases with repeated fail 


ure in the process of reading, and 1f 


we agree that improved reading implies 


doing much reading, then we must also 


accept the fact that we have to start 


with children where they are, 1.e. at 


their own level of reading achievement 
there. We 


have to put into the hands of the chil 


and move forward trom 


dren the type of reading matter that 


will challenge their imerest, that will 


meet certain needs, and yes, some that 


Children 


are interested in improving thei read 


will be just plain fun to read 


ing s« ores ! 
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To launch the project, a preliminary 


survey was made to see what listings 
and existing collections of high interest 


low difficulty 


materials available 


in Chicago or elsewhere. Clues to ma 
terials were located in such listings as 
Durrell’s,’ 


Hobson’s.* 


Spache’s,? Strang’s,* and 
Other suggestions were ob 


tained 


in conferences with individual 


teachers, administrators, librarians, 
members of the armed forces working 
with illiterates, 


personnel of reading 


clinics and the Bureau of Curriculum 


and Gsuidance, as well as with members 
of other departments of the Board of 
Education. 


Publishers Provide 
Books for Evaluation 


(On the basis of these recommenda 


tions a card file of potentially useful 


materials was devised. The number of 


cards in the file increased rapidly. It 


became evident that the books them 


selves had to be procured in order that 
they might be examined to see whethet 
they would fit the needs of the district. 
Since no funds were available for such 
a large scale undertaking, we had to 
rely on obtaining the cooperation of 
the publishers. A letter explaining the 
nature of the problem and the project 
Was sent to some 


seventy publish 


ing companies throughout the United 


“High Interest Low Vocabulary Booklist, 
Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair 
Boston Educational ¢ linic, 
Boston University, 
Materials,” 
Florida Reading Laboratory 
University of Florida, 1951, 1952, 


Sullivan 
School of Edu 
1952 


(;,e0r ge 


cation, 


“Reading 
Cainesville, 
and Clinic, 
1953 


pac he 


Gateways to Readable Books, Ruth Strang, 
Margaret Scoggin, and Christine Gilbert 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1952 (re 
vised ) 

“Materials for the Retarded 
&. oe Hobson and O M Haugh 
Kansas School of Educ ation, | 
Kansas, 1954 


Reader,” 
Lawrence, 
luiversity of 
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States. They were invited to submit 


for teacher evaluation any materials 


that they thought might be effective. 


Publisher representatives were encour 
aged to further discuss the project with 
the chairman 


the whole-hearted, genuine interest and 


Needless to Say, without 


cooperation of the publishers, the plan 
might never have gone beyond the idea 
stage 


In the course of time, some 950 


instructional materials were acquired 


lor quick referral, these were at first 
cataloged according to publishers’ grade 


| lacement 


lhe next step was that of organizing 


teacher evaluation committees. Eighty 
three of the district's most efficient and 


experienced teachers were selected by 


their principals to serve on such com 
miuttees lhe group 1m luded classroom 


teachers, assistant principals, adjust 
master teachers, 
They 
rs of teaching expe 


level 


from kindergarten through high school 


ment teachers, reading 


chairmen, and librarians ave! 


aged thirteen ye 


rience each in grade varying 


Formulating Criteria 
For the Appraisal 


Members of 


the evaluation com 


mittee formulated criteria for apprats 
Some of the 


should be 


when 


books factor 


ing the 


which they felt given due 


consideration selecting materials 


for over-age pupils handicapped with 
(] } 


sentence 


~ading 


ability were that 


simplicity of struc 
that the illustrative matter be 
and imstructive 


tit 
ol a mature 


nature 


rather than simply pretty or colorful 


picture (3) that there be limited use 


f technical terminology, especially in 


(4) 


mal merit 


Crence and SO ial science books, 


that the content have educati 
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and be capable of commanding the in 
terest of these over-age pupils. 

book 
least three teachers, each representing 
Chere 


groups in all. In 


every was evaluated by at 


a different school in the district 


were twenty-tour 


essence, these gatherings became in 


service meetings. A preliminary brief 
as to the purpose ol the project 
and the eriteria to be used 


was given 


by the chairman at each initial session 


(uestions were asked and answered 
before the books were distributed for 
consideration. Many points regarding 
format, construction, content, and use 
were thrown open for lively discussion 


rhe 


and 


comments were very stimulating 


valuable as they served to focus 


attention on many important issues 


leachet s were asked to consider Cll h 


book in view of its possible use in their 


own school, If the book had possibilt 


ties, they were to indicate on the criteria 


sheet, in terms of the maturity and 


interest value of the content, the grades 


in which it could be used. They were 


also to determine the minimum reading 
achievement that would be required by 
the pupils to handle the content with 


out too much difficulty. Here, a word 


of explanation may be in order. Bi 


cause these were experienced teachers, 


well versed in the interpretation of 


reading scores and fully familiar with 


the reading problems of their own 


chools, it was felt that they were 


ufficiently well qualified to estimate 


accurately the reading achievement 


needed by 


ti ular book 


their pupils to master a pat 
No arbitrary formula was 
used 

ouraged to react 
tacts that 
hook’s 


what “par 


leacher were erm 


frankly l to regard specifi 


added to or detracted from a 


value as well as to indicate 
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District Eient1 


ATING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Size of bool Number of page 


\uthor 


maturity and interest 


achievement level 
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ticular use’ they would suggest for a 


book bor basic or 


| wn ik . 


supplementary in 


example, as a 


1 


AUXTNATY 


reader, a room library 


Or as ource oO! 


formation on a special unit 


Three Persons 
Evaluate Each Book 


a teacher had 


continued 
been evaluated 
Chairman s re 
ill the informa 
integration ol 


which wa not 


cha book 
the reading 
thought t >a 


isite. [hi 


1 
iat the reading problems 


vement necessary 


conlirmed an original 


hout the district imular 


were 


and 


peciin uggestions recom 


made by the variou 


mendation com 


mittee members were recorded on a 


torn devised lor 


h book 


that purpose and 
nto eac 
findings 


could benefit from the 


rous bool ubmitted for ap 


obviously too difheult 
najority of the pupils in 

e were placed on a 

y were identified as 
difficult reading ma 
idered by teachers for 
chal 


books 


pupils requiring more 


reading mattet (On) 


had been given good! oT excel 


by the committee and had 


( eemed usable 


ent rating 


' ' 
beer chools were 


nm oul 


sible 


considered tor po listing im a 
district bulletin 
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Thus a_ district 


othice 


gradually 


curriculum 


materials center came into 


being. In it 


books 


were shelved ac 
cording to grade, subject, and difficulty 


as determined by the committees. Grade 


groups of 1-2, 3 


used 


span +, 5-6, and 7-8 


were Subject areas included were 


language arts, 


crwence, son ial 


clence, 


and health. No attempt was made to 


appraise arithmetic texts or workbooks 


at this time 


Terms Used to 
Designate Difficulty 


lo designate “difficulty,”’ and to sys 


tematize the material 


into some logical 


order, three terms were used “Se 


I, ' Casy, and “very easy 


1 


lefinition..for “re-classihed” as 


n the curriculum center bulle 
tates: ““Many books 
a ultable for 

found to be 

by members of 
leacher l:valuation 
too ditheult for 
hese 


levels a 


much 


ommittee but 


our pupils in these grades were 


re-classified and new grade 


iwned uch books now be 


difficult.’ \ 


y if the reading 


may 


considered ‘moderately 


book was termed ‘ea 


achievement needed to handle the con 


tent effectively was one to three years 


below the grade placement in terms of 


interest level. Looks were termed “very 


easy if the ading achievement needed 


to handle the content effectively was 


Pour ar 


more veal below the 


yrade 
plac ement 
lo illustrate the de 


al by wok 


the publisher 


iwnation 


desiynated fifth-grade by 


but given a seventh- or eighth-grade 


placement by the [-valuation Committee 


because of its maturity and interest 


level would he | 


isted as ‘‘re-classified”’ if 
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it were estimated to require a seventh 
or eighth-grade reading achievement of 
pupils in our area. It would be listed as 
“easy” if the needed reading achieve 
ment had been found to be 5.0 to 6.0, 
or “very easy” if the reading achieve 


ment needed were 4.0 or below. It doe 


not follow that a book thus marked 


would necessarily seem “easy” or “very 


easy” to the readet The designation 


refers merely to the fact that the read 


Iny achievement required 1 everal 


years below grade plac ement. The pupil 
who that 


should be able to 


happens to be reading at 
level 


handle the content effectively but would 


achievement 


find it of ordinary difheulty 


\itet had 


by the method described, a final com 


the book 


been classified 


full day to make a 


all bool 


final checking procedu 


mittee 
last 


met tor a 
review ot accepted Lhe 
re was a tedious 
yet respon ible and nece ary om \ 
that 


to dis 


book or two of doubtful merit 


might be included would tend 


otherwi good listing of 


With the « 


| 
original 


credit an 


materials xception of tout 


books, the 


evaluations stood 


the test of th critical last 
When the task had he n completed, the 


chairman felt justified in 


scrutiny 


compiling a 


report for district-wide use 


Report Lists 
271 Titles 
The report titled “District Eight 
Numbet 
\vailable 


Material suitable tor 


Curriculum Center Bulletin 


(ne \n Evaluation § of 


Kducational 


Over-Age Elementary Pupils 


with Low Reading Abi : as pre 


pared to assist principals and teachers 
of the district in making discriminating 
when choo ny oT 


books Phe 


selections ordering 


Bulletin lists 261 titles, 


270 


representing 38 publishing concerns 


129 books were given a “re-classified” 


designation, 108 were listed as “easy,” 


20 books were listed as “‘very easy,” 


and four items fell into a special cate 


gory. The Board of Education order 
number (specified by the Division of 


Materials) or the \p 
proved Library List code, the title, the 


Instructional 


author, the publisher, and a column 
suggesting possible uses were included 
to expedite ordering procedures. Books 
that did not have Board of Education 
order numbers were recommended for 
approval 

\ll materials Bulletin 


are located in the district office where 


listed in the 


they are available for teacher inspec 
tion. Additional books which have not 
as yet gone through the special screen 
ing process are also accessible for exam 
ination. ‘Though time for such activity 


is limited, principals have made it 


possible for their teachers to come to 
The 


enthusiasm with which the administra 


the office to see what ts available 


tors and teachers have entered into the 


spirit of the has 


project been most 
That these materials actu 
handled 


studied at close range, as well as the 
fact that they 


yratilying. 


ally exist and can be and 


are now procurable, has 


tended to narrow the gap between 


theory and practice 
Use alone will determine whether the 
Not 


the materials have actually been yiven 


listing has any real value. until 


a fair trial in our classroom situations 


can we make claims with any real 


measure Ol assurance 


Study Provides Some 
Interesting Conclusions 

\ number of other conclusions which 
might be of interest to the reader were 


brought out by the study 
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he committee noted an appalling 
scarcity of good instructional materials 
in certain areas. For example, although 
the study of Chicago is 


the 


an important 


one in social science curriculum 
guide, there is little of interest or prac- 
tical use on the subject for pupils of 
low reading ability except what teach- 
ers have in sundry ways compiled for 
themselves. There is a dearth of in 
expensive, simply written material con 
cerned with developing basic concepts 
in all subject 


areas, on all levels of 


ability 


It was the consensus that science and 
social science books in particular, by 
the very nature of their content and 
difficult concept development, should be 
written in simpler language, at least a 
full year below actual grade placement. 
There is a great need for good basic 


science background materials simply 


written on a variety of levels. 
Books Must Come to 
Grips with Reality 

Chere is need for interesting, 
thought-provoking reading matter dis 
cussing teen-age problems confronting 
pupils that live in areas such as ours 
where parental supervision and guid 
ance are ata minimum. The story con 


tent of many of our books should take 


on a flavor more realistic for the pupils 
in terms of narrowing the gap between 
basic needs 


interests, and experiential 


bac kgrounds 
Books for the type of children de 
should be 


and attractive so that independent read 


scribed in this article 


short 


ing of a complete book may be fostered 
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This is particularly true with respect 
to the books, most of 
full of 


social studies 


which so crammed 
that the 


and 


are pages 


and materials children are 


overwhelmed before 


discour aged 


they start to read 


Publishers are beginning to recognize 
the fact that the need for high interest 
low readability content matter is not a 


local problem 


Perhaps the most valuable outcome 
of this entire experience has been the 
esprit de corps that has evolved. The 
meetings with one’s colleagues, the free 
exchange of ideas prompted by stim 


ulating, spontaneous discussions, the 


realization that one is not alone in the 
struggle with seemingly overpowering 
problems all helped to develop a ca 
maraderie that can only be generated 
when a group of interested persons 
work together on 


stood 


a commonly 
Many 


various groups commented that it was 


unde 


need members of the 


a good feeling to come to actual grips 


with problents at grass roots level and 


that it that admin 


was good to know 
istrators were truly interested in teach 
ers’ opinions and suggestions 


lhe 


though 


that al 
undeniably a 


search has revealed 


there is great 


shortage of special materials for use 


with children who have various reading 


handicaps, there is much that can be 


put to better use 
Publi School 


Materials contains 


Che present Chicago 
List of Instructional 
many items in all 
subject areas, at all levels that could be 
effectively used if they 


fully 


were first care 
and then 


re-classified for use to meet local needs, 


examined by teachers 


interests, and abilities 





An Experiment in Measuring 
Listening Ability 


An Attempt to Discover How 


Several years ago there was a story 


about two psychiatrists leaving their 


offices one evening and exchanging 


comment 
Kirst P 


tired ; 


follows 
Gosh, am |] 
listening 


Why 


omewhat 


ychiatrist 
I’m so tired of 


Second Psychiatrist 


Who 

listen 
eriouslh 

ald Bird 


important 


, everyone listen \s Don 


recently wrote, listening 1s 


because of the frequency 


with which it i 


employed, because of 


its use in convert 


ations, because of its 


importance in learning, because of its 


value in maintaining democracy, be 


cause of its importance in industry, 


and because of its importance to the 


speaker 


In this article however, specific at 
tention is being paid to the importance 


Miriom Wilt, 


involved 


of listening in learning 


in a study which visiting 


children in classroom overed that 


lise 
children were expected to listen 57.5% 


of the activity time. Yet, she comment 


There wi ubstantial evidet from the 


classroom visited i majority ofl 
' 


elementary teacte lk ot 
teach 


consciously 


listening a wdlamental tool of 
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Effectively Pupils Listen 


@ Joseph Dunn and 
Louise L. Tyler 


commurnication. There was 


W hile 


expected to listen more than half the 


no evidence of 


its being taught children were 


school 
tandards 
ot achievement, and evaluation of the ac 
tivity 


day, purposes for school listening, 


were 


conspicuous by their absence 


Why Teachers Don’t 
Teach Listening 


Before becoming too critical of our 


teachers, however, we should try to 


determine what causes this neglect of 
skill. What 


preparation ? 


such an important about 


the teacher's Heilman 
surveyed texts on teaching published 
1946 1954. “Of the 


fifteen texts examined, eleven had no 


between and 
mention of listening in either index or 
table of contents and no discussion of 
the subject in the text itself.’ 


The 


the most extensive treatment of listen 


author of the text containing 


ing of any of the texts reviewed ap 


' Donald E. Bird. “Bibliography of Selected 
Materials About Listening.” /ducation, Ja 
uary, 1955. Vol. 75, No. 5, pp 327-333 

Miriam EF. Wilt. “The Teaching 
Ing and Why Monograph on 
Art No. 66 Peterson and ¢ 

Arthur 
riculum 


vo. 5; pp 


of Listen 
Language 


> 
Row, ompany 


“Listening and t 


I:ducation, January, 19 
283-287 


Heilman 
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parently feels that listening ability just 


deve lops ot itself 


In the absence of valid experimental data 
to the is suggested that there 
that there 
very difference 
relative effec different 


sensory modes of presentation except per 


contrary, it 


is no good reason to suppose 


should be any systematic 


| 


in the iveness of 


haps those dictated by habits of work.* 


\nother source of evidence as to the 
importance of listening in the schools 
Yet 


Heilman found that though curriculum 


would be the curriculum guides. 


guides appeared to respect the role of 


listening, any suggestions for teaching 


it were vague.” 


Consequently, while listening may 
be theoretically considered important, 
teachers seem to be given little concrete 
help or advice concerning it 

In Chicago during 1950 the then 
General Superintendent of Schools set 
the 


Department of Instruction and Guid 


up an Evaluation Committee in 


ance. From this committee a sub 


committee was later set up and assigned 
the general task of developing a pro 
gram of evaluation for those aspects 
of the school program not already 1n 
cluded in the current evaluation plans. 
Members included Joseph Dunn of the 
Max 


Bureau of Curriculum; Kngel 


Teaching listening in the classroom 
seems to be like the weather. Everybody 
talks about it but nobody does anything 
about it—at least, not until recently. This 
article recounts an experiment in meas- 
uring the listening ability of elementary 
school pupils. Although necessarily ten- 
tative in nature, the results provide in- 
teresting speculation concerning listening 
ability, the possibilities of measuring it, 
and its relationship to reading ability. 
Mr. Dunn is in the Bureau of Curriculum; 
Dr. Tyler is in the education department 
at Chicago Teachers College. 
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Are they REALLY listening? 


hart, Director of the Division of Stu 


dent Examinations; Louise Tyler of 
Chicago Teachers College ; and William 
G. Wilson, Superintendent of District 


Fourteen. 


Locating Objectives 
For Listening 


At its first sub 


committee 


meeting, this 
decisions con 
(1) Any 


recommended 


made two 


cerning a plan of action: 


evaluation instruments 


or constructed would be limited in first 


trials to one school or a few schools 


(2) The initial attack would be in the 


area of communication. The aspect of 


“listening” was selected because of its 
importance to the curriculum and be 
cause so little evaluation had been done 


on listening in Chicago or elsewhere 


Since the committee needed a state 


ment of objectives in the listening area, 


the listening activities presented in the 


Living as defined 
Publi 


i 


analyzed \s a result of 


bun tions of 
Chicago 


Major 


by the schools were 


this analysis 


and work with one of the local pilot 


1 1 1 
chools in the curriculum dey 


elopment 


‘Ibid 
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program, we nec ur statement ol! 


objectives to include four 


categories : 
(1) skills, (2) attitudes, (3) interests, 
and (4) habit lhese broad objectives 
are implicit in listening activities from 
through adulthood, 


infancy and their 


complexity increases as the child 
matures 
For example, skills in listening at 


the infancy level would include ability 
to note, comprehend, and to recognize 
sounds, words, imple sentences At 


childhood skill 


would include being able to follow the 


the early level such 


sequence of a simple story or to recall 


directions. By later childhood it would 


be noting the sequence of details in an 


argument By early adolescence it 


would be evaluating expressions of 


opinion by paying particular attention 


\nd by 


analyzing 


to proot or basis of opinion 


late adolescence it would be 


the proot ot a 


position in terms ol 


yurce, quantity, soundness, and rel 
evance 


With 


tive available, the 


these specifications ol] objec 
committee set out 
to locate listening com] rehension tests 
which would measure the attainment of 
thes None were available 


1951 


been written up in the literature 


objective 


his wa ince then tests 


have 
However, only available 


two are com 


mercially and these are for the high 


chool level 


Devising a Test 
Of Listening Ability 
lhe 


limit 


had 


evaluation of 


sub-committee decided to 


thei the effective 


ness of listening to the understanding 


ol poken narrative at the elementary 


level 


mercially, the sub-committee planned 


Since nothing was available com 
an experimental test of listening ability. 


lhe story sections from the Chicago 


Reading ‘lest for vrades two, tour, 


The 
Report,” by 


¢ ] 
and 


six were recorded on tape. 
short story “Municipal 
©. Henry was also recorded on tape 
the 


there are ten 


For each of the stories from 


‘| ests 
“Municipal 


Chicago Reading 


questions Report” was 


provided with a more extensive series 
of questions for use in the eighth grade 

The general plan of administration 
was to have the tape for each story 
played for appropriate pupils in the 
classrooms after which they were to 


answer the questions in the test book 


lets. Directions were given by the 


classroom teacher. In grades two, four, 


and six the playing of the tape and the 


answering of the questions were gen 


erally completed in thirty minutes. In 


grade eight about 40 minutes was 


required 


\s soon as the administration of the 
listening test at the second grade was 


started, one difficulty became obvious 


The story at the second grade is “The 


Run Away Kitten.” It is interesting 


to children and the pupils appeared to 


listen carefully. But when it came to 


answering the questions printed in the 


test booklet, we found that many of 


the students could not read the ques 
forced to 


tions. We, therefore, were 


read the questions to students who 


could not comprehend them. 


\s a good listening test should not 
be dependent upon written questions 
and answers, the committee had major 
misgivings about its test. Nevertheless 


results of these listening tests were 


interesting 


The tests were given in two schools 
call Schools \ and B In 
reading achievement 


School B it 


which we 


School \ was 


above average; in was 
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First 


Perfect 
(10 items 


Scores 
correct 


s< hool A 


| > 
School B 


below average. This difference was re 


flected in thé achievement in -the listen 


ing’ tests 


In the test given to eighth grade 
classes no pupils in either school an- 
swered all 34 items correctly. However 
A had 22 


correct answers as compared to 13% 


56% of students in School 


in School B. The median for School A 
items correct; for School B it 
in School A had 
fewer than 12 correct answers; 17% in 


Pe hool B did 


) 
was 22 


was 16. Only 2% 


How Difficult 
Were the Tests? 
We knew of 


mula, 


no “‘listenability” for 
applied the Dale-Chall 


Formula® to the 


but we 


Readability stories 


used at grades two, and six 


that 


our, 


According to formula, the story 


given in the second grade was at the 


fourth grade level. The story given in 


the fourth grade was at the fifth and 


grade reading level. That yiven t 


grade pupils was at the ninth and 
lhe com 


“well” 


eemed to be 


grade readability level 
was surprised to see how 
both schools 

pite the high level of 
measured by 


Che 


achieveme nt 


stories a 
all Formula rnifi 


cant difference between the 
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Median of 


ADMINISTRATION 


Correct Four or Fewer Correct 


Items Items 


School B School A 


School B 


of pupils in the two schools is also 
interesting 

\fter this first administration of the 
listening tests, plans were discussed for 
the 


chanying the 


at least for the 


manner in which 
answers were obtained, 
stories at the second, fourth, and sixth 
For the 


grades second administration 


the directions, a sample test question 
and answer, and the questions and pos 


sible 


tape 


rec orded on 
the 


answers also 


Kach 


answers 


were 
< he nces 


The 


student merely had to encircle the cor 


question and 


for were read twice 


rect response on a printed answer sheet. 


Chis minimized the role which reading 


played to the smallest degree compat 


ible with a group testing situation 


lor the second administration of the 


listening test two schools similar to 


those previously used were selected. In 


reading both A schools are above 


core 


schools below average 


B is 


average, both B 


\ is higher than A? and higher 


than Bb 
lhe 


tration of the re 


the second admini 
vised 


indicated below 


results of 
form of the 


listening test are 


r ivhth grade 


had 


viven to 


no pupils perfect 


Jeanne &$ 
eadabiltt 
Educational 


“Edgar Dale and 
Formula for Predicting | 
bus, Ohio: Bure 
Ohio ; 


iu ot 


State | ersity 





SECOND ADMINISTRATION 


Median of Correct 


"> of 


score 2/% otf those in 
and 19% 


item 


chool A* 


School B hac 2 


of those of 
lhe median 
School \ 
for School B 18% in 
than 12 


correct were 18 


correct tor and 16 correct 
chool a had 
11% in School 


lewe! 


3? did 


correct 


Retest Produces 
Lower Scores 


Score 


son thi econd administration 


were lowe! at 


second, fourth, and 
eighth grades and higher for the sixth 
grade than on the first administration 
of the test. Whether this is due to the 
difference in the school populations or 
to requiring the pupil to select the right 
answer by ear is not known. If it is 
the latter, it would appear that reading 
and listening abilities do not develop 


at identical rates 


\s a result of these two exploratory 


attempts at measuring listening, the 


Four or Fewer Correct 


Items Items 


School B School A 


School B 


16% 


committee concluded that it was prac 


ticable and while to 


worth continue 
developing instruments for the evalua 
This 
clusion was presented to the Curriculum 


1954. 


‘The committee has also 


tion ot 


listening ability. con 


Council in 


formulated 
some hypotheses about listening which 
tested Many 
learn effectively if ma 
Chis 
tested if 
teaching by television goes into effect 


should be For example: 


students may 
terial is presented orally to them 
certainly will have to be 
\nother hypothesis is that successful 


listening may be more difficult for 


many than successful reading 

Finally the committee concluded that 
if research is to develop in this field 
it is essential that listening instruments 
be developed which are valid and re 
liable 


at the elementary level in Chicago 


Certainly a start has been made 


When you educate a man you educate an individual; 


when you educate a woman you educate a whole family. 


R. M. Mclver. 
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High Fidelity Equipment 
In the Elementary Classroom 


Experiment Indicates Superiority 
Is Worth Additional Cost 


In the planning and budgeting for 


a school audio-visual program, the 


audio aspects have frequently been 


considered of secondary importance 


Che advent of the tape recorder and 
the long playing record, and the many 


advances in the techniques of high 


fidelity sound reproduction, however, 
all offer educational benefits which may 


be realized only by replacing much 


of the audio equipment now in our 


schor Is 


This is not a step to be taken 


in haste, because the cost of high 


fidelity audio equipment is several times 
greater than the the 


cost oft equip 


ment heretofore considered standard 


for school use 

In an effort to determine whether or 
not the expense involved would prove 
decided to 
the 


justifiable, it was equip 


some classrooms at Howe School 


high 


players so that direct comparisons with 


with fidelity radios and record 
ordinary equipment could be made by 


pupils and teachers in actual school 


situations 
Usual s¢ hool 
equipment have been based upon audi 


bility \ 


speaker and about two watts of audio 


standards for audio 


radio with an _ eight-inch 
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@ Raymond L. Jerrems 


power has been generally adopted as 


] 


suitable for classroom use. This stand 


ard has also applied to record players 


sound film projectors, and tape re 


corders. Such equipment is audible to 
all children with normal hearing in a 
typical classroom. It reproduces speech 
understandably, but music will be quite 
and it will be 


distorted ; totally in 


rooms or in the 


hall 


adequate in larget 


gymnasium or assembly 


What Constitutes a 
High Fidelity System 

Che minimum standard for high fi 
delity sound reproduction is frequently 


set as two speakers, one of which 


should be twelve inches in diameter 


or larger, mounted in an enclosure 


designed to reinforce low frequency 


sounds, and an amplifier capable of de 
least watts of audio 


livering at ten 


lf you feel that high fidelity sound 
equipment is only for the highly discrim- 
inating listener, you had better read this 
article. It reports that even elementary 
school children recognize the superiority 
of hi-fi, and it recommends that schools 
start switching to such equipment as soon 
as possible. Mr. Jerrems is the principal 
of the Howe Elementary School. 





A permanently installed high fidelity speaker 
unit and amplifier occupy little space in a class- 
room. A radio, phonograph, or sound film 
projector may be easily connected to it. 


power. An audio system of this quality 
will provide sound which 1s not merely 
audible to all the children in a class- 
room but sound which is rich and full 


of overtones, sound which is realistic. 


The “high fidelity” 
taken the ad 


term has been 


over by writers and its 
meaning has become increasingly ob- 
For this and 


simple discussion of high fidelity from 


scure reason a brief 


the viewpoint of audio engineering will 


be given. A high fidelity sound repro- 


ducing system consists of three parts: 


a signal source, an amplifier, and a 
loud speaker. 


The signal source may be a radio, 
a record player, a tape recorder, ora 
microphone the 


from 


Lhe amplifier takes 


relatively small electrical signal 


one of the signal sources and multiplies 
it. The amplifier usually has tone con 
can be set to 


trols which 


give more 
amplification to the high notes or the 
low notes, a volume control to adjust 
the amount of amplification, and a se- 
lector switch so that several signal 
sources may be used with one amplifier 


The function of the loud-speaker is to 
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change the electrical energy into sound 
To reproduce the sounds faithfully it 
must be mounted in a properly designed 
cabinet. 

Most school audio equipment is self- 
contained, i.e. each radio, record player, 
or tape recorder has its own amplifier 
and speaker. In high fidelity equipment 
the units are usually separate ; thus one 
amplifier and speaker can be used with 
several sound sources. Since a high 
fidelity amplifier and speaker may cost 
two or three hundred dollars this is an 


important economy feature. 


Why High Fidelity 
Is Superior 

The difference between a high fidelity 
sound system and one of poorer quality 
the 
The human ear is 


must be measured in terms of 
sounds produced. 
capable of responding to sounds which 
range from a low of 30 cycles per 
second to a high of 15,000 cycles per 
second. Musically, the 30 cycle sound 
is the lowest note on a pipe organ and 
the 15,000 cycle sound is the highest 
audible overtone on a piano. No musi 
cal instrument is capable of producing 
sounds over this entire range, and it 
is a difficult problem in electrical and 
acoustical engineering to design an 
amplifier and loud-speaker which can 
A typical table 
model radio will reproduce sound fre; 


reproduce this range. 


quencies trom 500 to 5,000 cycles per 
second. 

The musical instruments which pro- 
duce low notes are large in order to 
produce the long sound wave lengths. 
\ loud-speaker and its resonating cab- 
inet large in order to 


must also be 


reproduce these sounds. An amplifier 
must amplify all the sounds in this 


range equally and without distortion. 
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hese same criteria must apply to the 
radio receiver, record player, micro- 
phone, or other device which supplies 
the sound to the amplifier 

\ sound reproducing system which 
meets these requirements will be large, 
heavy, delicate, and expensive. These 
characteristics of high cost and lack of 
portability are difficult problems for a 
Che usual method 
itself 


school to overcome 


| school 


yy which a provides 
with expensive audio-visual equipment 
is that of buying one unit and arrang 
share it. The 


high fidelity 


w for all rooms to 


weight and delicac y ol 
equipment, however, make it question 
solution 1s an 


able whether or not that 


approp!l late one 


Using Portable 
And Fixed Hi-Fi 

lwo solutions to these problems are 
\ good 


consisting 


being tried at the Howe School 
quality high fidelity 
FM-AM 


record player, a ten-watt amplifier, and 


outht 


ot an radio, a three speed 


a twelve-inch co-axial speaker in a 


enclosure has been 


be inv 


pecially de igned 
shared 


mounted on wheels and ts 


grade classroom It 1s 
auditorium and gym 
unit weighs over a hundred 


pound lt may be rolled from place LO 


place by one person; but its use must 


be confined to one floor, ince it 1s too 
heavy 
| 


\ second 


to move up or down stairs 


grade and a third grade 
had FM-AM 


with ten-watt amplifiers and twelve 


classroom have radios 


inch speakers permanently installed in 


resonant enclosures. Provisions have 


been made to have a portable record 


‘T connected to the Cc 


rhe 


system 


amplifiers 


when required motion picture 


projector sound may be easily 
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Portable hi-fi can be used, but it poses problems. 


connected to any of these hi-fi sets to 
provide a much improved presentation 
of sound films \ tape recorder is also 
available for use with this equipment 


Student reaction to this new 
Many edu 
W BEZ 


ularly on 


equip 


ment has been dramatic 


cational programs of Station 


had been listened to reg tand 


radios owned by the 
When these programs 
the new high fidelity 
equipment, the children responded with 
Many 


interest mn 


ard classroom 


school ame 


were heard ovet 


vreatly increased interest more 


children now show active 


the programs ; they them 


eagerly and 


anticipate 


are anxious to carry out 


activities suggested It would seem 


that the increased realism of the sound 


has made the entire experience more 


real and more meaningful to the 


children 


An Aid to 
Music Appreciation 
The response to musical programs is 


even more impressive. Music appreci 
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ation is a literal description of the 
reaction of the children to high fidelity 
music. Both FM radio and long play 
ing records are used for this purpose 


Some teachers have experimented with 


background music during art periods 


Others use it during free periods or 


during certain activity periods. In some 


rooms the children may use it individ 


ually or in small groups during. free 
time All 


concerned are agreed that 


high fidelity music is much more valu 
able for these uses than were the small 
record player and standard radio pre 


viously used 


Square dancing, round dancing, and 
social dancing in the physical education 
program are usually done to music pro- 
vided over a standard public address 
system. We have used the high fidelity 
set in its place on several occasions, 
the 


and children 


have expressed a 
definite preference for the more real- 


istic sound. ‘There is no observable 
improvement in their dancing, but they 


do enjoy it more 


In one classroom the hi-fi equipment 
has been used to reproduce the sound 


on educational films. This could not be 


considered high fidelity sound since the 
ound track on the film is not a high 


fideity recording 


But improvement in 


listening pleasure is marked, because 


the dialogue is easiet 


to understand 


Convinced of Value 
Of Hi-Fi Equipment 

It is difficult to evaluate 
of thi 


objec tively 


the succes Chere is no 


program 
tandardized measure of pupil growth 
which would provide criteria for judg 
ment in this area even under controlled 


experimental condition 


ince this 


project was instituted as 


a practical 


experiment, it was planned to make the 
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evaluation in terms of the opinions of 
the pupils and teachers. Their opinions 
are unanimous. 


We are all 


that high fidelity sound equipment is a 


Hi-fi is here to stay. 


enthusiastic in our belief 


valuable teaching tool which should be 


available in every classroom. 


Our experience sharing one unit 


among several classrooms was not 


the 
most careful handling some damage to 


wholly with 


satisfactory. Even 
the equipment was noted; therefore it 
is likely that 


much higher with portable 


maintenance expenses 
would be 
equipment. It was also noted that the 
teachers tended to use the equipment 
less because of conflicts in program 
ming and the inconvenience of moving 
it from room to room. In the class 
rooms having permanent installations, 
there was considerable spontaneous use. 
The teachers are agreed that the in 
creased flexibility of scheduling per- 
mitted by this plan is well worth the 
larger initial investment. 

It has been decided that Howe School 


will devote a substantial part of its 


available funds toward realizing the 
goal of hi-fi equipment in every class 
room. This decision was made after full 
consideration of the many other serv 
ices and equipment which make de- 


mands on the school’s limited resources. 


No educator would consider saving 
money by purchasing textbooks having 
poor illustrations or small print. All 


agree that children learn best from 


texts having large, easy-to-read print 
likely 


will be 


and colorful illustrations. It 1s 


that similar important values 


served by the general adoption of high 
fidelity sound reproducing equipment 


as a tool of learning 
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Motivating Pupils By Means 
Of an Athletic Association 


Scholarship and Citizenship 


Improve in Elementary Schools 


The Madison Athletic 


was organized to stimulate an interest 


Assoc lation 


in athletics and sports, and to promote 
ideals of good health, sportsmanship, 
scholarship, and citizenship at the 
\lthough 


ClVIC 


Madison Elementary School 


the and 


association combines 
scholarship activities with athletics and 
health, it is called an “Athletic Asso 
ciation” because it is sponsored by the 
physical education teacher and because 
this title has greater appeal and interest 
to the pupils. 

All boys fifth 


through the eighth grades are eligible 


and girls in the 


to become members and are given an 
opportunity to earn points toward a 
school letter. Letters are awarded at 
semi-annual award assemblies to mem 


bers who have earned 120 or 


more 
points through participation in health, 
civic, and physical education activities 
throughout the school. 

Kach 


girl delegate 


room elects one boy and one 


who represent the room 
at meetings, keep records of members, 


and who act as room play-leaders, 


managers, and referees for after school 


tournaments and games. 
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@ Minnie A. Cohen 


Members of the club have member 
ship ecards and are given the privilege 
of using the gymnasium two afternoons 
each week from 3:15 until 4 o'clock 
These sessions are under the guidance 
of the physical education teacher. Boys 
and girls come on separate days, and 
the program is geared to the interests 
of the members, with activities varying 


at different sessions. 


Individual Records Kept 
Of Points Earned 


Membership dues for the Association 
are ten cents per semester. The money 
is used to buy large and small school 
letter Each 


individual record card on which points 


awards member has an 


are rec orded, 
the M 


education teacher. 


as they are earned, by 


\. A. delegate and the physical 


How an elementary school used pupil 
interest in athletics to foster health, 
citizenship, and physical education is 
told in this brief but provocative story 
of the Madison ‘Athletic Association. Miss 
Cohen, physical education teacher at 
Madison School, is a veteran leader of 
recreation activities on the South Side. 
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ogy and J eaching by 


Morse and Wingo 


by Scott, Foresman and Company 


lo be 


or more points must be earned during 


awarded a school letter, 120 


one semester. Points are not held over 


from one semester to another because 


enthusiasm starts anew with each 


membership drive and all members be 


gin on an even basis 


Points may be earned for health, 


attendance, scholarship, arid sports 


manship ; participation In tournaments 


and teams; and service as patrol boys, 


gym squad captains, monitors, and 
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play leaders. Membership on student 
council and other civic positions also 
provide credits as does performance of 


various duties around the school. 


\ wide variety of gym class activities 


offer points. These include perfect gym 


record cards, membership on winning 
gym squads, high grades in ability and 
stunt tests, and winning of posture 
contests. Credit is also given for par 
ticipation in such after school activities 
as sponsored group hikes, ice and roller 
skating, bicycle trips, first aid instruc 
tion, junior life saving, track meets, 


marble tournaments, and others. 


Major Emphasis Is 
Placed on Health 
Health is a very important element 


of the club as many points may be 


earned through the correction of poor 
health habits and health problems. 


Points are given for: 


Correction of posture defect 
Presenting a dentist’s note each 
showing that teeth are 
condition 


semester 


clean and in good 


Presenting a doctor’s note each semester 


showing that a physical examination has 
been given 


Note from an eye doctor each semester 


showing that an eye test has been made 
Correction of physical defects such as those 
of the eyes, tonsils, bad cases of overweight 
and underweight 

In addition to the school letter, the 


\thletic Association awards a small 
“M” to each member of the winning 
squad in every gym class from the 
fourth through the eighth grades. Last 
semester over one-half of the boys and 
girls in the four upper grades received 
small “M's” to sew on their gym uni- 
forms or T-shirts. 

The Association has shown its effec 


tiveness in many direct ways. Almost 
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‘r cent of the members 


certificates of medical, 
xamination during the 
havin had all three 
yrrections have resulted 
tions. Parents in the 


afford 


pec 


unity, although able to 


health examinations for their children, 


| encountered difficulty in interesting 


e children in checl ups and are grate 


1 


r the incentive provided by the 


wiation. Letters have been received 


doctot . dentists, optometri ts, 


commending the influence 


the requirements have had on the 


] 


and their families 


Pupil’s Gym Performances 
Improve 


Fifty Per Cent 


lore than fifty per cent of the boys 


rls in the four upper grades had 


cards with 


the 


ect gymnasium record 


10 marks against them. In four 


semesters that the Association has been 


a part ol the Madison School, the total 


hool 


two hundred per 


of si letter winners has grown 


avout cent 


kqually important have been the in 


direct results. General school 


spirit and 


enthusiasm have intensified Citizen 


ship and civic pride have been empha 


sized by its standards. Greater respect 


for physical education as an individual 
been 


r subject has 


‘ 
s 


and a correlatin 

shown in the community Sportsman 
I 

ship and leadership are recognized as 

an essential and integrated part of! 

everyday living 


the 


Students have acquired 
good 


scholarship, citizenship 


understanding that health 


sportsmanship, 


and physical activity are necessary el 


ments of the well-rounded individual 


This type ol athletic association wa 


started by the writer in another school 


eighteen years ago and proved to be a 
worthwhile, successful project over a 
enthusiasm and interest 
high 


I he als 


span ot years 


1 


were equally as during the last 


year as the first 


ociation 1 


uccesstul results 


still in operation with 


under the direction of another teachet 


Such an organization does much to 


further physical education as an im 


portant, inte rrated ubject and to 


place em] hasis on leadet hip necessary 


in the building of good citizens and 


all-round individual 


If, almost on the day of their landings, our ancestors 


founded schools and endowed colleges, what obligations 


do not rest upon us, living under circumstances so much 


more favorable, both for providing and for using the 


means of education? 
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School Production 


Of Television Programs 


How The Amateur Can Prepare 


Your school is scheduled to present 


a thirty local 


What 


Leap into the saddle of oppor 


minute program on a 


television channel in one month! 


to do? 


tunity and ride off in a number of 


directions at once’? ‘That's the initial 


reaction you may feel, but a mo 


ment’s reflection should bring to mind 


the old phrase, “Organize! Deputize! 


Supervise !”’ 
\sk yourself some loaded questions 
to discover the significant work areas: 


W hat 


with 


logically 

W hat 
school activities will make an interest 
What would our probable 
like to 


ones such as can we 


about authority 7 


peak 


ing show 


audience really know or see? 


More and more frequently, commercial 
and educational television stations are 
offering schools opportunities to present 
programs. Teaching by closed circuit 
television is currently being experimented 
with locally and elsewhere. In his article 
Mr. Walker tells school people how to 
go about planning and producing the 
kind of telecast which will make both 
stations and listeners want more of the 
same. The author directs speech and 
theatre activities at Chicago Teachers 
College and has had considerable radio 
and television experience. 
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An Effective Telecast 


@ Robert J. Walker 


What elements of our educational pro 


gram can be dramatized effectively ? 


How much or how little can be shown 


Who can handle the 
many details of a production? When 


in thirty minutes ? 


must things be ready? How unique 
must the program idea be? 

When these questions are answered, 
you are ready to shape a show. Two 
major decisions concern limiting your 
subject matter and choosing a dramatic 
As in effec 


tive public speaking, you must 


form for its presentation. 
first 
define your purpose and blend the in 
gredients 


sequentially to accomplish 


this purpose. All components should 
integrate with each other and your goal, 
and pass close scrutiny as to their use 
fulness. You must define your reasons 
for selecting the subject and evolve 
them into a thesis statement which will 


guide you at every planning session 


Establishing Liaison 

With the TV Station 
The elements TV 

(1) pre-planning (2) re- 


(4) 


) rehearsing (6) telecast 


involved in pro 
duction are: 


(3) 


the seript (: 


search scripting supporting 


ing and (8 


following through. Im- 
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portant factors involved are personnel, 
audio-visual properties, and station 
\ word the 


Station personnel can be de 


supervision about 


now 
latter 
pended on to be competent, clairvoyant 
at times, and efficient always. But they 
work last on the show and cannot be 
relied upon to give the show the sparkle 
that you can provide by doing your 
job well. Their contention is that the 
pre-planning of the script and its pur- 
pose is the most vital step and one 
our educators should be well-equipped 


to do 

Granted air-time, “in the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity,” you 
have the immediate job of discussing 
by the 


Beware of 


what is expected of you 


station and by the school 
assuming anything: ask questions, get 
definite answers, and act accordingly 
With the help of the designated station 
outline and limit 


representative your 


objectives, purpose, theme, methods, 


and materials; and communicate these 
to yvour school authorities for modifica 
tion and approval 


\bout 


some one must be responsible for the 


this time it 1s evident that 


school’s portion of the work. A single 


individual should be designated pro 
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ducer and 


thank 


gestions cannot be ac cepted 


empowered to 


Tr No, 
sug 
He should 


be one whose ability to organize and 


Say, 


you,” when well intended 


direct a many sided operation is known 


lhe producer then calls a “top brass” 


story conference where timeliness of 


the topic, listener interest, continuity 


of the program, visual and aural appeal, 


emotional and intellectual content 


are 


threshed out. Naturally, he will choose 


a topic within the scope of the institu 


tion. It need not be highly original, 


but its form should be. Science, history, 


literature, practical and fine arts are 
areas in which an honest treatment can 


prove fascinating. Audiences are in 


terested in peopl places, and things 


im action more so if they can be 


more or less directly involved in this 


action through empathy or self-identi 


fication with the material 


Study Methods of 
Sustaining Listener Interest 


Pre-planning must capitalize upon 


the needs of the individual televiewer 
The subject, or your treatment of it, 


must capture his imagination quickly 


sustain his the end. 


\nalyze T\ 


and interest to 


shows to discover this 
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' ' 
feeling o1 | 


a appe al 


the 


movement at Dut 


ing and immediately afte 


story 


conference, begin the formal research 


period. Knowing your general subject, 


you 


must discover people available to 


he Ip you, facts that need to be brought 


out, forms used by similar successful 


, and methods and devices needed 


how 
» your production 


Research may bring to light many 


items of interest to your audience, but 


remember to keep your ideas simple 


and unified. The problem may well be 


one of restricting yourself and saving 


a gvalax VY ol newly di COVE red 1dea lor 


future show 


lo fill in your outline of action you 


ought to enlist the aid of your liveliest 


writer or speaker. Professional broad 


te! have a misconception about 


chool teacher they think them gar 


Help ai pel thi 


xperienced person, to 


rulou illusion by 


using an e hape 


the introduction ummaries and nat 


rations into interesting anecdotes ot 


broad, easily assimilated tatement 


Do not allow them to develop into 


detailed, coldly factual, textbook-like 


harangue 


Phe script will probably need to be 


upported with models, pictures, slides, 


dioramas, charts, animations, films, and 


actors. They must be pre-planned as 


adjuncts of the script and kept simple, 


not too numerous and in proper scale 


ome variety is de 


allel 
| 


Is al 


irable, as are pal 
and contrasts, but a unity of idea 


oO expec ted 


Classroom Procedures 
May Need Adaptation 


Schools sometimes make the mistake 


of putting normal classroom procedures 
on commercial televisior 


Lhis 


without adap 


tation dent 


them impact, and 
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the general viewer of school shows 


soon becomes immune to their definite 
but limited appeal. Perhaps your ideas 
suited for radio, not TV. If 


radio can do the job better or easier, 


are best 


then your production ideas need re- 


vision. Your topic must be visual, best 
explained visually, or its not meant for 


television 


If doing shows for school consump- 
tion on closed circuit TV, you must 
remember that a class will be grouped 


about a set in a darkened room. The 


students will need 


time to assimilate 


the exposition, narration, or descrip- 


tion; you must use pauses, pictures, 
and perhaps a two-way communication 
et-up to allow for the give and take 
necessary to meaningful learning ex 


px riences 


he arrangement of ideas need not 
follow simple chronological order, Con 


scious distortion of time or 


space may 
create a revealing illusion and add the 
that 


Begin with a startling statement 


“commercial” touch sells 


your 
idea 
ot tact, a 


quotation, a question, a 


juxtaposition of facts, an anecdote, a 


demonstration, or similar device to 


capture attention. 

Dramatize the supporting ideas, em 
phatically involvmg viewers whenever 
possible. Reason from the familiar to 
the unfamiliar, the concrete to abstract ; 
induce, deduce, but get the point accross 


‘Then 


the techniques useful in be 


with action summarize with 


any of 
ginning a show, and project your con 


clusions in a dramatic manner! If you 


think in terms of projecting images 


rather than “teaching,” your chances 


of success are greater. Use of film, live 


actors, faculty, students, clubs, any 


and every device should be weighed for 


its effectiveness in projecting a concept 
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In action, 


You 


mercial shows, but you can learn in- 


needn't imitate com- 
dividual appropriate techniques by con 


sistent televiewing 


Scholarship Must Combine 
With Showmanship 

In treating your subject matter re- 
nember that starkness is preferable to 
that honesty is the best 


suvar-coating, 


policy. As educators you have many 
vital and necessary things to say to the 
public and the pupils, but your presen- 
tations must frequently compete with 
other attractions. Showmanship as well 
as scholarship is demanded in such 
competition. Most master teachers have 
this ability as a natural talent; and it 
can be developed by others 

With 
as complete a script as you can in the 
work 
the 


time for 


these ideas in mind, type up 


dramatic form you think would 


best. Do this early, submit it to 


station early, and thus allow 
usual When typing the 


the revisions 


script you might set up two-column 


pages, with the visual images and each 
change in picture described in capital 
letters on the left, and the dialogue, 
narration, or speeches on the right. 


\ our 


to show 


what 


how to 


task may be to figure 


and say rather than 


present it, since the studio may wish 


to dictate the form oft presentation 
For this reason alone you must estab 


lish 
the 


early and frequent liaison with 


Whatever 


the actual telecast 


broadcaster items 


need for 


you 
will must 
be listed and described separately in a 
Prop List, a “want” sheet given to the 
director or producer for procurement. 


This 


equipment tor 


tables, chairs, desks, 


includes 


demonstration, lettered 


cards for titles, pictures charts, deco- 


rations, costumes, scenery, blackboards. 
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Supply as many of these as you can in 
order to maintain good station rela- 
tions. This pre cedure also tends to in 
crease the number of people connected 
the desirable feature 


with show a 


the school 
paper and in any other way you can. 


Write 


papers 


Publicize the event in 


releases to local 


the 


news 
the 
P. T. A. and other civic minded groups 


press 


and enlist support of 


associated with the school or commu 
nity. The station will appreciate this 
audience-building and your participants 
will too. 


Publicity is a ob otten 


overlooked among other pressures of 


preparation. It is frequently delegated 


to another faculty member, but it 


should not be lamely undertaken 


What Determines 
Choice of Cast 
Having planned, researched, scripted, 
and supported the s« ript tor your show, 
you must look for telegenic personal 
The 
speech or dramatics teacher can help 
the 


personality, speaking ability, and 


ities to cast in the various roles 


elect a cast chosen on basis of 


charm, rather than beauty, scholastic 


achievement, position, friendship, ort 


chance. Proper casting can save many 


a poor show and make many a good 


one better. Make sure your actors will 


be available for scheduled rehearsals 


or don’t cast them 
For rehearsals, select a quiet spot to 


reduce tension and have all material 


ready beforehand. ‘This creates confi 


dence and spurs on the actors. Re 


hearsals should develop timing, pacing, 


finesse, and allow unforeseen 


prob 
lems to pop up and be resolved Do 


not, however, rehearse discussion 


Dean 


overt 


shows Mcburney of North 


western University’s School of Speech, 
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a highly successful moderator on radio 


and television, suggests that only broad 


outlines be defined at rehearsals for 


such shows and that actual controversy 
guided by the moderator be permitted 
to rule the broadcast. For demonstra 
tions involving people and apparatus, 
rehearsals. 


but 


you'll want complete 


Quizzes should be unrehearsed, 


well prepared with background ma 


terial. Regardless of the nature of the 


show you'll need some sort of pre 


broadcast get together 
After solving all rehearsal problems, 
you 


submit 


time at the studio, 


the 


arrive on 


yourself to awe-inspiring 


competence of your director and his 


crew, sign the station log, and proceed 
to go quietly mad while waiting for 


air time. I stress going mad quietly, 


because you don’t want to affect the 


other participants who go on camera. 


The director will cue your actors by 


pointing to them when they go “on” 
and will advise you of the other neces 


sary directions. 


Following Through 

After the Show 
Completing the show does not end 
Now 

You 


quickly, and quietly 


your 
follow 


responsibility the 


comes 
through leave cleanly, 
Return all bor 


rowed items in good condition, thank 


good, bad, 


everyone whether they were 
or no help at all, and finish by writing 
the 
and other helpful individuals. 


Your 


how well did we do and was it worth 


letters of appreciation to station 


evaluation should start with 
all the cost and proceed to what could 
have been improved. Then you start 


to work immediately on your next 
show, avoiding previous mistakes, pre 
pared now for the seventy-four hours 
of consultation, concentration, and con 
sternation you know it will take to 
prepare another 30-minute program 
Whether you’re planning a show for 
commercial or classroom consumption, 
for adults or adolescents, the produc 
tion plan outlined above will prove 
stable. As 


job will not be an easy one. You must 


fairly the producer your 
centralize authority to assure unity, 
organize your materials in content and 
form, deputize the responsibility among 
talented individuals, and supervise step 
You 


especially 


by step whatever is being done 
must dramatize your ideas 
in the opening sequence — visualize the 
subject in a variety of ways, itemize 
your props and personnel, economize 
on money and the time of others, and 
publicize the program in a number of 
ways. Then and only then will you be 
production-wise, And your production 


will show it. 
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Some Editorial Jottings 


@ The Journal staff that the 
impending retirement of two veteran 
the 


faculty 


feels 


members of Chicago ‘Teachers 


College should not be 


over 
looked in these pages. This is the case 
not only because of their many years 
of training Chicago teachers but also 
because of their services on the staff 


of this magazine. 


Fred K. Branom retires in June 
after thirty-seven years at the College, 
during most of which he has been 
chairman of the department of social 
sciences. Dr. Branom edited a column 
of educational questions and answers 
in the Journal during 1920-22, and has 
a contributor and both 


been reviewer 


before and since that period. 


Kdvin Brye completes a career of 
twenty-six years as a member of the 
psychology department ; he has been its 
chairman since 1938. Mr. Brye’s labors 
as a reviewer and a contributor to this 
magazine have been 


many During 


1934-40 he served as periodicals editor 


The Journal wishes publicly to ex 
press its gratitude to these gentlemen 
who, without compensation in terms of 
money or work load, have contributed 
unstintingly to the efforts of this mag 
azine to improve education in Chicago 
Both have earned their years of leisure 


May they be many and rewarding. 


e@ | Ips for 


ture 


the new fea 
March-April 


issue is coming along, but not as rapidly 


Teaching,” 
announced in our 
as we would like. This new department, 
to be devoted to brief paragraphs de 


scribing how different classroom situa 
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tions are met by teachers in the field, 


will appear as often as our readers 


send along items to fill it. But the value 


and indeed the existence of such a de 
partment depends upon contributions 


from our readers in the schools 


Now. before school closes for the 


Summer, 18 a good 


time to send in 


your “Tips for 


leaching.” There is 


no need to be formal: we do not 


expect polished, typed - manuscripts 


Merely jot down a few paragraphs 


explaining a means of teaching a con 
cept, motivating learning, or handling 
a classroom situation. Be sure to in 
clude the grade level and your name 
and school \ddress it to the Chicago 
Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart Avenue, 


Chicago 21, Illinois. That's all! 


@ We call your attention to the Index 


to the current the Journal 


volume of 
which appears on pages 315-20 of this 
issue. We do so partially because we 
think it 


use but primarily because for the first 


a handy reference for future 


time it lists names of all individuals 


who have contributed reviews of books 


and new teaching aids during the past 


school year. We invite you to examine 


this list for 


two so that 


the 


reasons: you 


might realize large number of 


rank 
in the publication of 
that 


persons of varied and 


position 


who 


assist the 


magazine and so you might be 


grateful to those whose efforts ma, 


it possible tor our readers to keep 


up with new materials of 


interest to 


readers 





News in Education eon Sateen Nosthon 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


CTC North Campus KGP EDUCATION 
Holds Summer Session 108—Childhood Education (3) 


77 © ) 
227—Teaching Reading in the 
For the first time in its existence, the ~~ B 


North Campus of Chicago ‘Teacher : prey Genes (2) 
} 7 228—Play and Rhythmic Expression (2) 
22 Arts and Crafts in the KgP 
Grades (2) 


August 17. Designed to aid the same Principles and Methods of 


College will offer a tuition-free, eight 


week summer s¢ ion trom June 25 to 


groups and operating under the same Kg-Primary Education I (3 
principles that govern the summer se 

sions on the Main Campus, the North 
( iumpus is offering hiity-tour different 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
English 


119—-Composition I (3) 


120—Composition IT (3) 
gistration procedures, time sched 123 


courses 


Introduction to Literature (3) 
ules for classes, and other intormation 124—Readings in Literature (3) 
may be obtained by writing to the 202—Children’s Literature (3) 

, 
Revistrar, Chicago ‘Teachers College. 206—Teaching of the Language Arts 


in the Elementary School (3) 
The North ¢ ampus, 2216 West Hirsch ne . 
: 207—History of American Literature (2) 
Street, Chicago 22, IIlinoi 208—Literature for Children in the 
Following is a listing of course offer Primary Grades (3) 
ings and their credit hour value 307—Readings in Contemporary 
Literature (3) 


ART 


122—-Visual Design Process (2 Speech 


204—Laboratory in Art Education (1) 101—Fundamentals of Speech (2) 


5 ( < I ‘rpretatio Oo 
EDUCATION 151—Oral Interpretation of 


Literature (3) 

*hilosoph nd ¢ y 7 - 

Philosophy and Organization 352—Speech Improvement in the 
Th d 

of American Education (4) Classroom (2) 


Elementary School Classroom 

Management (3) INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 106—Elementary Industrial Arts (2) 
Human Relations in the 270—Plastics (3) 


Elementary School (3) 275—Electricity (3) 
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for the Primary 
Grade s (3) 
an Information 
Cen 
Function of the School Library (3) 
Library Materials for 
Adoles« 


ents (0) 


MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics (5) 
204 Methods of 

Arithmetic, 


103 ( ollege 
leaching 
Grades 3-8 (3) 


Elementary Number Theory and 


It History (3) 


MUSI( 
) 


108—Fundamentals (2) 
109—Repertoire and Conducting (2) 
202 Teaching Musi 

4 and (2) 


Music in 


Kindergarten, 


in Grades 


208 leaching 


Grades 1 and 2 (2) 


NATI 


Biological Science 


JRAL Sé 


108 Biological Sci 
201—Microbiology an 
Phy ology (4) 


Elementary 


PSYCHOLOGY 


102—World History ( 
201—American History (3) 
History 


() Recent Europeat 


May-June, 1956 


Sociology 

201—Social Dynamics (3) 
Social Science 

203—Methods of } 

) 


Social Studies (2) 


Teaching the 


Assign Reserve Group 
Teachers in September 


Regularly certificated 


transferred 
schools 


1956, with the 


mentary teachers ar 
to specih vacancies in peciti 
effective eptember 3, 


exceptions and conditions 
] Schools 


and 


now carrying vacancies 


currently employing a_ Reserve 


may send written re 


(group teachet 
quest for such teacher to be transferred 


Lhe lettet 


to the vacancy 


should iden 
that 
no qualified transter applicant 
should 


act eptance 


tify the vacancy and must state 


there 1s 
position lhe teacher 


lettet to indicate 
will not 


chool to 


(,roup teachers 


from another 


i! 
fy 1] 


a vac: y during the present se 


mestet hey will be transferred to 


acancie 1956. 


under 


ettective September 2. 


condition tated above 


2 1 


3 \ll teachers who will have com 


pleted at least two semesters in the 
Reserve Group on June 22, 1956 will 


he ] laced in 


peciiic Vvacancte (on 


tinuance on a Reserve Group basis will 


not requested 
e Group and 
re juested by 
chool 


celtective September 


prin 


will be trans 


may not be 


Dates and Locations 
Ot Mobile X-Ray Units 
| hi IS 


concerning 


the third and final news item 


procedures for X-ray e 


aminations now required of teaching 
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personne] The Journal wishes to a 


details on 


Murphy, 


knowledge indebtedness for 


local directives to loseph (¢ 


of Civil Service. Personnel 


Director 


for the Board of Education 


Clothing need not be removed for 


X-raying. However, jewelry, metal ob 
f 


jects, hand-painted blouse shirts and 
blouses with button pockets should not 
be worn on the day the X-ray 


taken 


is to be 


The chest area must be com 


pletely free from such obstruction 


Following is a listing of the mobile 

ray unit locations and their hours of 
operation from May 21 through June 
29, 1956 


Nott All 


indicated on Monday 


units operate at times and 
through Friday 


Sundays 


place 


They do not operate on Saturdays 


holiday 


OUTH ID} 

112th treet and 
May 21-June 1 
Mondays and 
other 
lllth 


Michigan Avenue 


Thursday 1 :30-8 :30 
10-00 0) 


A venue 


weekday 


Street and Vincenne 
22, 1:30-8:30 


91st Street and Commercial Avenue 
june 18-29 
Mondays and Thursday 


other weekdays, 10:30 


\ 


75th treet and Exchange 
lune 29. 1:30-8:30 

7\ist Street and South Parl 
May 24, 10:30 “) 
May 25, 1:30-8:30 

7ist Street and Jeffery Avenue 
May 25 and 28 1 :30-8 :30 
May 26 and 27, 10:30 () 


\venue 


\venue 


63rd Street and South Park 
May 21 and 22, 10:30 i) 
May 23, 1:30-8:30 


Avenue 


63rd Street and Cottag (srove 
11 ») 

and Wednesdays, 10:30 0 
weekday . l Q-38 8) 


A venus 
fun 
luesdays 
other 


‘th Street and Prairie Avenue 
May 28, 10:30 0) 


May 29, ] itm, () 


Sth Street and State 
May 31, 1:30-8:30 


th Street and Indiana 
June 1, 1:30-8:30 


Ist Street and Indiana 
June 4, 10:30 0 
June 5, 1:30-8:30 


treet 


‘ 
\venue 


Avenue 
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47th Street and South Park Avenue 
May 21-June 8 
luesdays and Wednesdays, 10 :30-5 :30; 
other weekdays, 1:30-8:30 

43rd Street and Indiana Avenue 
June 19, 10:30-5 :30 
June 20, 1:30-8:30 


43rd Street and Cottage 
June 21, 1:30-8:30 


Sth Street and Wentworth Avenue 
June 6, 1:30-8:30 


%h Street and Cottage Grove Avenue 
june 13 and 14, 10:30-5 :30 
June 15 and 18, 1:30-8:30 
th Street and Indiana Avenue 
June 11, 10:30-5:30 
June 12, 1:30-8:30 


sist Street and Indiana Avenue 
June 8, 1:30-8:30 


26th Street and Pulaski Road 
June 25 and 28, 2:00-9:00 
June 26, 27, and 29, 11:00-6:00 


22nd Street and State 
June 7, 1:30-8:30 


Grove Avenue 


treet 


WEST SIDE 

Madison Street and Karlov 

May 2l1-June & 
Mondays and 

other 


Madison Street and Cicero 
June 11, 2:00-9:00 
June 12 and 13, 10:30-5:30 


Avenue 


Thursdays, 2:00-9:00; 
weekdays, 10:30-5:30 


Avenue 


Chicago Avenue and Laramie Avenue 
June 14, 1:30-8:30 


June 15, 10:00-5 :00 


Central Avenue and Lake Street 
June 18 and 21, 1:30-8:30 
June 19, 20, and 22, 10:00-5 :00 


Madison Street and Kedzie 
25 and 28, 1:30-8:30 


June 2 
June 26, 27, and 29, 10:30-5 :30 


Avenue 


NORTH SIDE 
Leiand Avenue and Broadway 
May 21-June 1 


Mondays and Thursdays, 1 
Other 10 :30-5 :30 


Avenue 


30-8 30 


weekdays, 


Granville Avenue and Broadway 
June 4, 1:30-8:30 
June 5 and 6, 12:00-7:00 


Bryn Mawr Avenue and Broadway Avenue 
June 7, 1:30-8:30 
June 8, 12:00-7 :00 


Berwyn Avenue and Clark Street 
june 11 and 14, 2:00-9:00 
June 12, 13, and 15, 11 :00-6:00 


Avenue 


Irving Park Road and Sheridan Road 
June 18, 19, and 20, 1:30-8:30 


Winthrop Avenue and Argyle Street 
June 21, 12:00-7 :00 


June 22, 1:30-8:30 
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Halsted Street and Lincoln 
June 25, 1:30-8:30 
June 26 and 27, 10:30-5 :30 


\venue 


North Avenue and Cleveland Avenue 
28, 1:30-8:30 


lune 29, 10:30-5:30 


June 


BURBAN 
NOTE Units 


veek day 


COOK COUNTY 


during normal 
hours in the principal 
listed 


will 


shopping 
hopping centers ol 


Park Forest, May 21-June 1 
Homewood, June 4 

Forest View, June 6 
lownship, June 7 
Lyons, June 8 

Blue Island, June 11-18 
Riverside, June 19 

Riverdale, June 20 
Lansing, June 21, 22 

Des Plaines, June 
Phoenix, May 21 
Calumet City, May 22, 23 
Oak Lawn, May 24, 25 
Flossmoor, May 28 
Hazelcrest, May 29 
Worth, May 31 

linley Park, June 1 
Heights, June 4-1 
Argo-Summit, June 18, 19 
Hometown, June 20-24 
Palo Heights, June 22 
Skokie, June 25-29 
Markham, May 21 
Matteson, May 22 
Robbins, May 23-2 
East Chicago Heights, May 28 
Crestwood- Midlothian, 
Harvey, May 
Dolton, June & 
Evergreen Park 
Palatine 25 


Morton 


operate 


the towns 


Stickney 


Stickney 


North 


) ”) 


C hic ago 


May 29 


31-June 7 


June 11 
June 27 
June 28, 29 


June 
lune 


(srove 


Report of President's 
Committee on Education 
\fter 
tudy, 
the 


sixteen months of intensive 
the report of the Committee for 
White House Conference on [edu 
cation, a thirty 
headed by 
manutacturing e 


the | 


classroom 


four member 


Mcklroy, ¢ 


group 


Neil incinnati 


stated that 


Kecutive, 


nited States is beset by serious 


and teacher shortages but 


has the financial and human resource 


to overcome these shortages if it 
lendered 


\pril 3, 


chooses to put them to work 


to President Eisenhower on 


the report contained seventy-nine com 


mittee recommendations lor improve 
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ments in six areas of elementary and 


secondary education 


In its letter transmitting the report 
to the President, the committee stated 
that the issues confronting the schools 
are so ¢ omplex and so subject to ¢ hange 
with the passage of time that no one 
report can hope to be more than an 


installment of what 


must be a con 


tinuing study 
Che following extracts or digests of 
recommendations in the report will be 


of interest to Journal readers : 


1. School authorities must emphasize 


the importance of 


priorities in education 


It is essential that schools pursue a policy 
In the 
rush for a great quantity of courses, quality 
must not be lost The 


ot giving children first things first 
desire to provice 
need 
not be inconsistent with the need to provide 


education for all American children 


full opportunity for the gifted 
2. The 


carefully 


American people hould tucy 


their systems of school organiza 


tion and consider measures 


to deny fund 


other than local to districts 


alter 


which do not 


reasonable time organize on an eff 


cient basis There is no excuse for the 


existence of the 8,674 school districts which 


chools There i 


do not operat a spec ial 


need for studies of school systems in large 


cite where most 


American children are 


congregated. Ways must be 


found to 


decentralize large urban school systems to 


make them more responsive to the will of 


the people 


Local ards ol 


education hould 


kly assess their hool building needs 


information should be 


given to the 
S. Othee of Education through the re 
pective tate 


he spon ible estimate place the 


departments of education 


nation 


hool building need at from les than 


200,000 to nearly 500,000 additional cla 


1960. Every community and state 


rooms by 


ould do all that is economically possible 


to construct building 


dition during such 


required and in ad 
emergency periods a 


now exist federal funds 


used 
to be necessary It is an 


hould he 
vherever show 


irome truth that most Americans would 


not permit their children to live in a house 


vhich 1s ; val as the building 


hool 


are forced by law to 
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4. Greater inducement of all kinds 


must be offered to attract and retain 


enough good teacher During the coming 


ade of teacher shortage every etiort 


made to utilize the services of 


vailable teacher 


more effectively. Teach 


ing must be made a financially comfortable 


profession. Present salary 


chedules have 


the effect of discouraging many able people 


from entering the profession Teacher 


preparation programs and state licensing 


law ave the reputation of including need 


course Thi 
efiect ot 


le and repetitiou reputa 


tion has the 


deterring brilliant 


oung people from becoming teachers 


alary schedules and training and licensing 
procedures should be re-examined and 


changed where 


nece ary 


In view of the recommendations of 


this Committee concerning the objectives 
of education, teachers, and 


that 


buildings, it 
eems obviou within the next decade 
the dollar education in this 
doubled 


Committee, money 


pent on 
nation should be 
In the opinion of thi 
for school 


approximately 


must continue to come trom 


all three levels of with a 


government, 
funds for 


available by the 


portion ot chools being made 


federal government on an 
emergency ba 


6. Every possible step must be taken to 


encourage the interest and activity of all 


chool Publi 


in education is aroused only by knowledge 


citizen n affairs interest 


of problems and intentions, and can con 


tinue only if the 


public can play an active 


\ seventh recommendation was made 


for the field of 


higher education. It 


W hit 


Education similar in 


ash that a House Conference 
on Higher 


to the 


~( ope 


program just concluded on the 


needs ol 


clementary and secondary 


chools be held promptly to consider 
the many complex problems facing or 


oon to face the nation’s 


colleges and 
universiti If the 


United 


people of the 


state expect to attract more 


and more students to its colleges, they 


must them 


begin preparing lor now 


| 
\ complete report of the ( 
White House Conference on 
which 


omumiuttee 
for the 
include ~ 


education the Report 


White 


November 28, 


of the House Conference of 


1955, (a document of 
50,000 words ) is available to the public 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing 


ton 25, D. C., at a cost of forty cents 


Special Summer Offerings 
At University of Chicago 


‘Twenty-three workshops, confer 
ences, and special seminars are sched 
uled during the University of Chicago's 
summer quarter, from June 25 through 
\ugust 31. Elementary and secondary 
school teachers who have completed no 
more than eighteen courses beyond the 
bachelor of arts degree may study at 


the university at half-tuition 


rates. 


Special offerings inclusive : 


Workshops 
Poetry, Fiction, Drama, and 
Works in Secondary Schools, 
two Rorschach 
June 9-13 and July 16-20; A 
Approach to Working 


and Groups, June 25 


Problems of Teaching 
Intellectual 
June 25-27; 
lest, 
Pherapeutic 
Individuals 
July 6; Workshop in 
Education, July 9-27; Work 
shop in Reading, July 2-27; Workshop in 
Arts in the Elementary School, 
July 30-August 17; Workshop on Library 
Materials for Children, August 9-11; three 
Social 


workshops on the 


with 
Family-Life 


Language 


workshops in Service Administra 


tion, July 9-20, August 6-17, and August 


20)-24 


Nineteenth Annual 


June 26-29; 


Conferences 


Read 
ing Conterence, I wentieth 
Annual Conter 
Prob 
lems of the Principalship, July 9-11; the 
lwenty-first Annual 


Graduate Library School, June 


Guidance and Personnel 


ence, June 28-29; Conference on the 
Conference of the 
13-1 

Effects of Social 


June 25-July 27 


Special 


Change on 


Seminars 
Educ ation, 
special historical 


course in interpretation 


designed tor teachers in secondary schools, 
June 25-July 27; two intensive 
Adult Education, June 25-July 

16-August 3; 


tor leachers, 


courses in 
13 and July 
School and College Program 


July 27; 


ot Higher 


June 25 Student 


Personnel Service in Institutions 


Education, June 25-July 27 
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Periodicals 


“Extra Teachers for Large Classes.” 
By C. H. Taylor. The American School 
Board Journal, April, 1956. 

Midland Park Publi 


New Jersey have found 


Schools in 
temporary 
solution to the problem ot overe rowded 
classrooms and increasing enrollments. 
For 


employed with satistactory results. The 


sIX years extra teachers have been 


technique has been to utilize three 


teachers for two classrooms, with the 
third, 


sisting each of the homeroom teachers. 


a more experienced teacher as 


lhe plan made it possible to avoid 


the use of double lo a con 


SscSsions 
siderable extent the extra teacher pro 
attention for 


vided individual 


pupils 


more 
Publi acceptance ol the pro 
gram was insured through explanatory 
pamphlets circulated 


among parents 


and community groups 
“How Many is a Teacher?” By Thomas 
L. Lee. The Clearing House, March, 1956. 


\s new responsibilities are being 
heaped continuously on the classroom 
teacher, the 


is attracting 


proper role of the teacher 


increasing attention in 


professional literature. To many ob 
servers, the teacher appears to have 
the [ 


“errant amoeba,” 


developed characteristics of an 


dividing, redividing, 


and subdividing. But with each added 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


the teacher 
maintain the “facility of the chameleon” 


sided role 


nN raised by 


responsibility, seems to 


il assuming a many 


Che questi the author 1s 
whether or not the. expanding role of 
the teachet atfect the 


instruction. Can 


will seriously 


quality of classroom 

the teacher feature in a rapid-change 

act, being a psychiatrist, social worker, 

public-relations expert, et cetera, with 

out bungling his original role of help 
- 

ing the child to learn what his parent 


expect him to know? 
Testomania. 


By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Harvard Educational Review, Fall, 1956. 


Periodically Sorokin, one ot the 


Son 1iologi ts, cle 
Har 


theory 


most widely known 
from his 


attack 


scends ivory tower at 


vard to contemporary 
and practice in social sciences. His lat 
directed at the “ 


foundation of the 


est onslaught is 
tific” 


scien 
Si ial scicimi 

psycho ocial tests 

According to the testing 
“fad” dominates the modern age, es 
the United 
individual is tested from 
the The “testo 


Sorokin, 
pecially in States where 
almost every 
the 


crats”’ 


cradle to yrave 


have succeeded in 


convincing 
the public of the supposed scientific 
The 


majority of the modern psychosocial 


and infallible character of tests 
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tests, beginning with intelligence tests 


and ending with tests of loyalty and 
ted 


and errors 


subversivity, are inf with many 


misjudgment 

Particularly devastating is his criti 
cism of the currently popular projec 
tive techniques and interpretations of 
test results by psychoanalysts and psy 
chiatrists 


These interpretations art 


said to introduce a large portion of 


the tests’ 
results and consequently to contribute 


non-scientific elements into 


significantly to their invalidity. 
the 
terest manifested in psychological tests, 
the 


Regardless of degree of in 


readers will enjoy stimulating 


discussion 

“Getting Meaning from Reading.” By 
Josephine A. Piekarz. The Elementary 
School Journal, March, 1956. 

Phe 


study of the operation of the interpre 


author earlier reported on a 


tive process ol the reading of twenty 
two bright sixth graders with higher 
than average reading achievement who 
were relatively homogeneous with re 
their 


reading tests of word recognition and 


spect to 


scores on standardized 


vocabulary. Since the author assumed 


reading to be more than a mere me 


chanical process, she 


attempted to 
the 
process and product of reading through 
a method of 


investigate the relation between 
modified 


this 


retrospective 
Piekarz 


detail on one higher 


verbalization. In article 


reports im sore 
level reader and one lower-level reader 


so labeled because of the difference in 


their ability to derive accurate undet 


standing from reading material. 


Nine areas of interpretation de 


fining terms in context; identifying 


antecedents and references; 


identify 


ing main ideas, inferring author's in 


tent, purpose ot point ot view; making 


inferences; making generalizations; 


evaluating bias; and evaluating rele 
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vancy were investigated by analysis 
of pupil response to thirty questions 


distributed over these areas. 


Of the two pupils reported upon, 
the higher-level reader made a larger 
number of and of 


lower 


responses 
the 
whose responses were largely at the 


greater 
variety than level readet 
literal surface meaning and who made 
inadequate response for implied 
meaning and critical evaluation of the 
selection. 


Since the reading selection upon 
which they were tested was the Jenkins 
Newman SRA article How to 


with Parents, and since the one 


aid 
Live 
area in which these two readers dif 
fered was in their attitude toward their 
parents, the author aptly points to the 
implication for teaching pupils to dif 
ferentiate between their own attitudes 
and emotions and those expressed by 
the author so that as readers they will 
make 
interpretation. 


learn to accurate and rational 


“Prediction of Success in Elementary 
Algebra.” By Geraldine Sax Shaw. The 
Mathematics Teacher, March, 1956. 


This concerned with the 
quest for a reliable method of predict 


article is 


ing student success in elementary al 
gebra. Experimentation with a variety 
involved 387 


school freshmen students of elementary 


of selected tests 


high 
algebra. 

On the basis of the scores of these 
freshmen, the results indicated that the 
lowa Algebra Aptitude test, the Otis 
IQ) OS test, and the lowa reading test 
were, in descending order, good pre 
dictors of group success in algebra 
The success of prediction was greater 
when the scores of the three tests wer 
combined. 


However, in no case was 


the degree of correlation sufficiently 


high to warrant definite prognosis for 
For. an 


individual students. 


accurate 
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assessment of individual ability, the 
reached that must 


be supplemented by a knowledge of 


conclusion 1s tests 


the interests, attitudes, and personal 
emotional adjustment of each student. 


“Today in Special Education.” By John 
J. Lee. The Crippled Child, February, 
1956. 


This is an informative overview of 


the progress in American education for 
the handicapped. Most encouraging 1s 
the reported development of 


tional 


institu 
the 
last half century. State supported spe 


programs and services in 
cial schools and classes have expanded 
rapidly particularly during the past two 
decades. Twenty years ago approxi- 
mately one child in 20 who needed spe- 
Ten 


one in 12. 


cial education was receiving it. 


years ago the ratio was 


Today it is one in five. 


still much un- 


finished business in special education. 


However, there is 


An adequate system of financial sup 


port must be devised. Shortage of 


trained personnel is most critical. Fi- 
nally, research is urgently needed to 


determine the effectiveness of current 


programs and to improve existit 


ig 
methods and services 

“Communication Potential of Pictorial 
Illustrations.” By Seth Spaulding. Audio- 


Visual Communication Review, Winter, 
1956. 


In this study an evaluation was made 
to determine the usefulness of pr torial 


llustrations in adding to the 


ettective 
of educational reading materials 
research staff tested the ability of 


literate adults in Latin America 


interpret illustrative material pro 


by the Latin American Funda 


mental Education Pre in cooperation 


with UNESCO 


lhe interpretative data derived from 


the investigation emphasizes the judi 
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cious use of visual materials in con 
junction with verbal materials to obtain 
clear communication. More specifically, 
the significant results may be stated as 


(1) An 


educational value if the drawing con 


follows: illustration has no 
tent has not been presented in terms 
of past of the 


audience. Illustrations 


experience intended 

(2) will be 
most effective if the number of objects 
and separate actions incorporated in 


them are limited to avoid dual 


inter 
(3) 
must be 


used realistically and functionally. (4) 


pretation or secondary inference. 
Color in illustrative material 
Captions should be used solely to gen 
eralize, modify, relate, and extend the 
meaning of the illustration. 

“Classroom Situations That Develop 
Democratic Values.” By Dan Cappa. 
The Social Studies, March, 1956. 

The author identifies practical learn 
ing experiences in elementary social 
studies which help to develop good 
citizenship. Numerous school activities 
are described through which children 
may acquire understandings and skills 
related to good citizenship. The prin 
cipal outcomes of desirable democratic 
behavior to be realized as a result of 
selected classroom experiences are re 
sponsibility, cooperation, concern for 
others, and critical thinking 

“Comparison Between Best and Poorest 
Classroom Readers.” By Delwyn G. 
Schubert. Elementary English, March, 
1956. 


\ rather unique and, perhaps, overt 
simplified investigation was conducted 
to ascertain certain characteristics of 
best and poorest readers in elementary 
school. Eighty 


replied to a twelve-item questionnaire 


experien ed teacher 


in which they 
the best 


were asked to compare 


and readers in their 


poor st 


classrooms. 





The tabulation of the que stionnaire 
data in a number of instances produced 
marked differences. A majority of the 
teachers identified boys as the poorest 
readers. More of the poorest readers 
came from broken homes 
half of the 


poorest 


Nearly one- 
the 
a discipline problem. 
\ large number of the poorest readers 


teachers considered 


reader 


were said to be physically and emotion 
The most 
characteristic of the best 


the fact that they 


ally immature prevalent 
readers was 


read for pleasure. 


‘| Need... .” By Robert E. Nye. 
Education Music Magazine, March-April, 
1956. 


What doe the cl: 


want in the basi 


room teacher 


music course 
teachers? A 

this question with a 
al to revise the 


given 
for prospective college 
protessor answers 


propo “old-time music 


training’ which stressed 


operational 
principles. The new 


proposed for the 


music curriculum 


training of the gen 


eral cla 


room teacher is based on a 


balance of courses in funda 


music 


he 


found im = highly 


mental and method 


technical 
approach specialized 
music courses gives way to a functional 
approach oriented to the practical tasks 


Ot music instruction 
Method 


experience in 


in the elementary 


clas room 


courses should in 


clude teaching even 


where it 1s necess: for the college 


student to play the part of either a 


child In 


should provide for 


teacher or a addition, such 


courses familiarity 
total 


ogram of the ele 


with teaching materials in the 


music education pt 


mentary school. Finally, the new cur- 


riculum should not neglect courses 
in music history and styles, largely 
for the prospective teacher’s cultural 


background. 


“Is Discipline the Answer to Delin- 
quency?” By Edwin A. Lee. The School 
Executive, April, 1956. 

The 
discipline is attracting more attention 
the growing concern and 
child and youth delin- 
The author appeals to school 
executives 


perennial problem of school 
in view of 
alarm over 
quency. 
to draw upon all available 
solu- 


tion to the problem of discipline and 


resources to find an effective 
delinquency. 

The adoption of a seven point pro 
gram is suggested to develop and im- 
plement a philosophy and practice of 
discipline which will enable schools to 
come to grips with the reality of today’s 


situation. Included in the program are 


recommendations for more counseling 


and guidance, in-service training of 
teachers in child study, smaller classes 
flex 


ible curriculum, and standards of per 


for individualized instruction, a 
formance based on the specific ability 
of each child 


Unquestionably such a program 
would enable schools to make a greater 
contribution to the community in its 
efforts to curb delinquency, also 


the 


however . 


ind 
reduce disciplinary situations in 
classrooms. Unfortunately, 
the cost of the suggested program far 
exceeds general appropriations for the 
support of 


sche iT Is. 


If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can 


take it away from him, 


always pays the best interest. 


An investment in knowledge 


B. Franklin. 
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New Teaching Aids 


Films 


LaFayette Soldier of 


16 mm sound 


Liberty. 1 reel 
Black and white, 
$75. Educational collaborator, Leo Gershoy, 


1150 


15 minutes 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 


Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il 


The invaluable given by La- 


and the French nation to the United 


assistance 
Fayette 
>taics 


ably «and authentically 


during the war of independence is 


The col 


laborator is a well-known historian who has 


portrayed 


specialized on eighteenth century France 


Through the story of LaFayette, the history 


student in junior and high schools 


senior 
can obtain an excellent picture of the strug- 
gle for freedom in France and America and 
the influence of the French upon American 


history. Some scenes are 


produced from old 
photographs, which nevertheless do assist in 
telling the 


excellent 


story The “live” 


Henrietta H 


scenes are 


Fernitz 


( nial Life in New England. 1 reel. 16 
Black and 


Educational Collaborator 


mm sound. 10 mu 


utes white, 


Ss : color, 


S100 
Instructional 
, Chicago 1, IIL. 


Thi film consists of a twelve-year old 


Linwood Chase 
Films, 65 | 


( oronet 
outh Water St 


‘ 


boy cle iption of life in New England 


around 7 Costumed reenactments of 


\ 


farm a trip through the New England 


cout activities at Boston harbor 


are O here is also a brief discussion 


by a about taxes and 
difficulty 
Thi Im would probably be suited 
the | lentary hool | nel em 
phasis is descriptive an effort is made 
to intro political issues. For 


children, w aps have heard of the 


May-June, 19 


Cr) 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


problems of New England farm life and the 
ways in which people of that era lived, this 
film will serve the purpose of helping visual 
ize places about which they have read 


John M. Pfau 


Flower Arrangements for the Home, Nos 
l and 2—2 
$170 each: may be rented 
Nash Ott, Jr., 
national Film Bureau, Ine 
Chicago 4, Ill 


The presentation of 


reels. 16 mm sound. Color, 


Produced by John 
with Miss Eve Porter. Inter 


, 57 Jackson Blvd., 


flower arrangements 
first 
the finished arrangement, then the step-by 
step method by 


in these films is excellent, showing 


which the arrangement was 


achieved. The color is very good and shows 


well against the dark backgrounds. However, 


these dark backgrounds make it rather diffi 


1 


cult to see clearly some of the vases and 


flower holders 


The two film hould be shown together 


as most of the rules given in the commentary 


are in the second film and amateurs need 


some basic rules. Many of the arrangement 
could be done by a beginner with a minimum 


amount of practice and cost 


! 
I hese hould be 
clubs, P.T.A and 


high chool grouy 


films good for garden 


possibly some senior 


(5. Gorman 


Step By Step. 1 reel mm 


minutes 


ound, 20 
Black and wl ite, $95; rental, $5 
Division, City College of 


York, N. ¥ 


Community Service 


New York, New 


Under the guidance and supervision of a 


xn iologist, college emors 


engage in group 
work with gangs of toughs in a neighborhood 
marked by deterioration, crowded conditions, 


and racial tension he emphasis is on the 
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difficult catalytic 


process 
in developing a group’s 


constructive 
lestructive avior Unfortu 


film depict vement toward 


ac eptable recreational choice only 


vould like to feel that such patiently 


d, and executed methods of the 


y [ 
group 


yould result in fulfillment of other, 


fundamental needs than mere recre 


ii One 


emor college and graduate students in 


ocology ocial work and humar 


relation 


ould likely profit me 


wuld also coms 


reational worker 
problem of crowd 


neighborhoo 


Peopli 


minute 


ori 
1150 Wilme 


Hammer fi pon ai central 


nitely imprinted 
namely, the 
1 culture I he 


central theme 


Iberian 


inhabitants of 


the original element im the 


i 


life of the oldest Spain, the 


Basques. The Roman contributiou to Spanish 
life and character is emphasized in the archi 


tecture, roads, bridge and the 


bullring ; the 
and the 
plodding char 
Though the 
pan h life are 


Madrid 


provin ial 


Moorish in the 


pirited folk dance, 


medieval German, in the 
Spanish peasantry 
modern 


aspect ot stressed 


in splendid and in the 
still 


nature 


picture ot 


industrial life of Catalonia, 


the emphasi appear to be on the 


piety, and occupation of the people who ever 


o rich in the permanent cultural contribu 


tions of their forerunners, still earn a living 
by the weat of their brow 


provided by 


than by 
tech- 
with 


rather 
the use of tool 


nology. A 


excellent photography and 


modern 
film 
a theme of lasting 
Chada 


done educational 


well 


inpression - Joseph 


ran and Ii é é ] 


1 


ound Minit slach 


' $12 


reel, 16 mm 
and white, $62.50; 
Educational ¢ 
F. Kohn. En 
1150 Wilmette 

Like its companion pi 
Spam, this one 


love of the 


ilaborator : Clyde 


yclopaedia Britannica Films 


Avenue, Wilmette, Il 


ture, the People of 
too, has a theme. It is the 
Frenchman for his 


ich conquer all the 


homeland, an 


attractions ol 


secures the French 
fields, culturs 


occupations, and general way of life he 


life abroad and tightly 
man’s loyalty to his cities, 
Brione 


The 


grandparents shows th 


around a visit of the 
family to the old folks in Normandy 
household of the 


story revolves 


substantial character of the French peasantry 
rhe visit of Uncle Jacques, who happens to 
be visiting at the same time, affords an op 
portray the 


industrial life of 


portunity to commercial and 


Scene of Par 


Fran 


and of village life enroute to Normandy ar 


een by the viewer from the car in whi 
Although the 


ilm does not cover many aspects of 


is riding with the Briones 
Fren 
it, nonetheless, is a fairly good illustra 
the French live 


lo eph ¢ hada 


eed of Light. 1 


minute Black 


sound, 14 


Educa 


reel. 16 mm 
and white, $62.50 
Harvey B 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 11 
Ave., Wilmette, Il 


This 


tional Collaborator Lemon. E1 


0 Wilmette 


film on measuring the speed of lig! 


is intended for high school physics and get 


eral science courses and also for colleg 


physics and physical science courses 


The historical documentation rat 


complete and detailed. Accounts of the ear! 
attempts to measure the speed of light are 
presented in an elementary manner. The filn 
should those 


science and physics who intend to major in 


prove of value to students of 
and 

ical method 
light 


Theodore ( 


those areas, and could be viewed before 
after the presentation of the cla 
for determining the speed of 


Phillip 


About Electric Current. 1 reel 
sound. 8 minutes. Black 
0. Educational Collaborator 


Learning 
16 mm and white 
Wilbur | 


Beauchamp. Encyclopaedia Britannica Filn 


1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 


>3/ 


Ihis is an interesting film on an elementary 
level dealing with the generation and flow of 
currents. It is 
the use at the 


electri intended mainly for 


elementary school or early 
It is 


science cla ses, tor a 


high school level suitable for general 


vocational school, or 


as an introductory 


classes for 


presentation for science 
younger pupils 


Pheodore G. Philliy 


Sew Easy 


minutes each 


26 reel 16 mm sound. 12 
Black and 
Individual titles 
Dress; Pattern 

Pattern and Fabri 


Ready for Sewing; How 


white, $45 eacl 
How to 
Dype 

How t 
to Alter 


reel: color, $90 
Measure for Your 
Selection of 
Get Fabri: 
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Pattern 


How to 


Attach the 


{ 
your 


Pattern » Alter Your Bl 
H Dress; l 
struction a Blouse by 
Make the B Bach ( 
How Make | Irs 

| How to 


and 


use 
the nit 
m nt 
minton 
How to 
Attach a SI 
Buttonhole 
Make a 
How t 


Dri 


115 


llar Butt 
Buttonholes / t Sleeve 


Make Po 
kurt 


Extension 
Home ( ralt 


e making of a 
ot the 


the 


procedure unit 


l 
imp 


in ScTic 


uw Dri explains 
individual measure 


can find what thev 


alter a standard pattern 


her complete dress without stop 


ngs, alterations, et 


tell st what the 


nstruction 


ju 
and cribes 
and the 


needed tor the 


method } ce 


unit truction 


con 


the preparation trrachune 


tools and supplies which are 


actual s¢ 


\ specifi 


wing 
the making 


bound 


technique such 


as 


of the bodice front unit, a collar, a 


buttonhole 


| he 


etcetera, is covered in each film 


films can serve as excellent pre-service 


or m-service traiming aid ind as classroom 


aids for teacher who is tamiliar with 


the 


al 


unit method and is teaching it at high 


college 


school or level. Illustrative materials 


in the film serve a excellent example 


of 
an provide to better 
resentation 


M ify Marl 


Sturm 


16 mm sound 


ernational Film 


aders are 


o them 


broug! t 


xciting and well 


obvious! delighted 


thought-out 


hildren are with 


Wis 


e construction proce Without making a 


point of it, the film offers teachers as 


May-June, 1956 


as students some useful tips on the storage 


varied materials 


Chis 


ot 


scrap 


motivational film for the intermediate 


and upper grades is the latest in the “Creative 
Hand All but of the 
films in eries ot to 
Thi le ot 


immediate tollow 


series two eleven 


the are five Six minutes 


duration aves plenty class time 


activities 


W 


tor up 


Iemer 


0) Il ’ 
1 reel each 10 minutes eacl 


Color, $100 


! 
rent nternational | 


Bureau, acksor d., Chi 1, | 


Ches« 


duced by 


ago 


weciation films, both pro 


or 
el i | 


are simular 


treatment and m ag la 


TF prac tudent 


h seeh 
ulate mtermes 
iriety otf natural an 
the vorld They 


these n the 


caretully the rich 


mace form are uryee 


to er concentrated 


observation of tl 


both films, an expert use of the camera 


vivid tI adventure into the 


xture 


olor, pattern, te 


tructure Works by ional 


prot 


the nature 


ornie ol 
interpreted Students m 
derive their ow as trom the 


Many te 


without 


film 


film 


how the 


their own cor 


reel lo n 
rental $4.50 


Central 


Children fy ] 

10 minute Color, $100 
Produced the Art 
Washington College of 
Films, In Available 

Film Bureau, Ir a] Jack 
Chicago 4, Ill 


sound 
by Department, 
Education and Bailey 
International 


Blvd 


through 


on 


is a hlm of irt education that ofter 


a fresh, delightful and altogether rewarding 


room 


but 


experience principally for cla 


teachers in art activitse 


tuture teac! and administrator 


should see 
Phe 


a lively car 
but 


film is constructed in three 


equence 


introduction vhuch 


toon 


get tly 


firmly tresse the imadequact of a 


regimented “pattern” approach to classroom 


1 we 


art activities documented sequence in 


vl a third wrace cla through 


ich one follow 


ound art 
Ar 
ot 


tior 


four clearly developed phases of a 


activity; and a final cartoon summary 


« xperienced tear her, using a study 


live chicket tarting turk 


point 


unobtrusively otivator, tactful guide and 


behind-the organizer 


John W. Emer 


on 
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Vartin and Gaston. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
Color, $100; rentals, $7.50. Dis- 
tributed by: Brandon films, Inc., 200 W. 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y.; and Film 
Center, Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, Ill 


This film 
French 


10 minutes 


tells the adventurous saga of 


two boys by means of children’s 


paintings. The boys set sail in a ship, are 


caught in a violent storm at sea, cast up on 


a threat-infested island where they are cap 
tured by cannibals 
into Wild-West 


to be cooked and eaten 


(who occasionally turn 
and tied to stakes 
Through it all the 
boys, of course, remain calm and cool. They 
are rescued in the nick of time, in the fine 
old thriller return to their 
homes amid the plaudits of their townsfolk 


Indians ) 


tradition, and 


children con- 
tributed the story and developed the multi 
tudes of 


A group ol French school 
such an 


The adults concerned 


paintings necessary tor 
ambitious undertaking 
have contributed their inventive camera tech 
niques of animation, and what might be called 
“activation,” for the sole and admirable pur- 
pose of making the children’s story even more 


exciting 


The educators’ insistence on the univer 


sality of children’s art expression is here 


vindicated John W. Emerson 
Renoir to Picasso. 1 
Black and white, $135; 
Distributed by 
200 W. 57th St., 
Film Center, In 


From reel. 16 mm 
32 minutes 


$27.50 


sound 
Brandon 
New York 19, 
64 W. 


rental, 
Films, Ine., 
Y.; and 
dolph St., 
This 


enyoy a 


Ran 
Chicago 1, Ill 


tined to 
reputation as one of the most out 


prize-winning film seems de 


tanding contributions to the understanding 


of modern art. It is a helpful guide, for any 


age level from junior high to adult, through 


the bewildering confusion of contemporary 


painting style 
tendencies 


still 
Sensual 


elect three age-old 

that they are 
today rhe 
Kenoir, with his use 


in art and demonstrate 


flowering vigorousls 


typified by 


tradition 1 
of the arabesque to project images of pleas 
urable living ; the Intellectual tradition, stress 
numbers 
while the 


often an art of the ex 


ng quiet, rectangular composition, 


Seurat among its great leaders; 
tradition 
both 


ost notably by 


Emotional 


treme in mood and * 18 advanced 


today n Picas Significantly, 


the film makes clear that these three sources 


piration in art often fuse in the work 


The development of 


and easily understood, 


yet rich enough in content to merit repeated 
viewing and study 

The 
camera helps us to see paintings from many 
points of view, by means of animated linear 


intelligent, imaginative use of the 


analyses, three-way split-screen comparison 
close-ups, lap dissolves and camera move 
ment. The music and the commentary, always 
closely coordinated with the projected image, 
are illuminating and thought-provoking but 
Often the commentator 
simply keeps his silence, rather than elabo 


what the 


never obtrusive 


rating on camera makes obvious 
Perhaps this is the happiest contribution of 
truly wonderful film; the 
shows for the intelligence of its audience 


John W 


this respect it 


Emerson 


Filmstrips 


United First Decade. 58 
frames. First in a series of eight monthly 
filmstrips for 1955-1956. Black and white, 
$2.50 each; set of 8, $15.00. The New York 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Some of the achievements and failures of 
the United Nations in its efforts to maintain 


The Nations 


limes, 


and to social and economi 


conditions are portrayed in a manner which 


peace improve 


offers an excellent review of the dynamics 


of international cooperation for high school 
that 


studied the organization, structure, and oper 


and college classes have previously 


ations of the United Nations and such spe 
cialized agencies as the World Health Or 
rhe 


“Teachers’ Discussion Manual” which repro 


ganization teacher will welcome the 


duces the frames and captions, as well as 


supplementary information on each frame 


Frame 56, an effective representation con 
cerning the cost of the UN to the U. S., 
that our pays 


ssment to the UN 1s spending 


indicates government which 
the largest ass¢ 
each American or les 


) cents per year lor 


than half the cost of one U. S. destroyer 


Chis filmstrip covers too much and is too 
long to hold the 
be much 


student's interest. It would 


better to devote a series of film 


subjects covered in this one 
Henrietta H 


strips to the 
trip Fernitz 


Authors 


Color, set of six, $33 


American Series. Six filmstrips 
Young 


4ist St., New 


6 trames each 
America Films, Inc., 19 E 


York 17, N. ¥ 


This series deals with the lives and work 
American Alcott, 
Irving, Longfellow, Poe, and Whit 
tier. The scenes and 


the most 


of six standard authors 


Clemens 
figures shown are for 
drawn and attractively 


part well 
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done in 
Used judi- 
supplementing adequate study of the 


colored, though the six strips are 


various styles by five artists 
ciously, 
original works as well as biographical and 
critical material 


filmstrips might 


from other sources, these 


serve a useful purpose in 


vivifying specific impressions or in strength- 
ening the student's sense of general outline 
Used by with inadequate 


reading in primary materials, trey would be 


themselves, orf 


but banal, encouraging 
itself not 
American 


not only elementary 
information in 
Suitable for 


literature and history classes in the upper 


passive recall of 


vital nor significant 


elementary slow learners in 


Carl Lefevre 


grades, or for 
higher grades 


southern and South 
Color, $6 each; $19 the set 
Ruby M. Harris 
Education, Inc 1345 
Chicago 14, Ill 


Living in the Balkans 
4 is a 


Collaborator 


westren 
Educational 


society tor Visual 


Diversey Pkwy 

Lin ing im An ex- 
cellent treatment of the economics and peoples 
of these Balkan 
the summary of Greece are scenes of city life 
Athens Rhodes, plus 
pictures of the dominant occupations of farm- 


and Yugoslavia 


C,reece 


two Included in 


countries 


as it exists in and 


grazing, and fishing. Yugoslav urban 


typihed by scenes of Be lgrade, Zagreb, 


Opatija Danube River 
Adriatic Coast are 
<amples of rural living 

I ngim Turk 


o the 


whereas the 
alle y 


and the shown as 
\ fine regional approa h 


lurkey. 


and the 


demography and economy of 
luded are Istanbul 
Anatolia 


Mountains, 


egior il 


t 
I 
| 


,oOsporu t 


Plateau and sur 


rounding and the urban 


areas 


ot Bursa and Ankara. Special emphasis is 


international significance of the 


Bosporu portation networks of 


interio;#r 


fern 


\ tropical 
nom of dry land ot 

Che occupation of graz 
herding of sheep, 


goat 
given to 


j ' 
la empnasi 


| pastures, whereas the 
ulture features the irri 
Jordan 
Valley, Arabian 
Also scenes of 
ustry as well as the kev 
rel Aviv, Beirut, Aleppa, 


practiced in the 
ll and the 


shown are 


and India. Thi 
pproach and gives 
included in 


film 


Himalayan 


Ile y; Pen 


May-June, 1956 


India, Eastern Pakistan, and 
Pakistan City Agra, 
Delhi, Bombay, La 


hore, and Karachi complete the major part 


insula of 
Western 


Banares, Calcutta, New 


scenes ol 


of the filmstrip 


Generally speaking, the set is an excellent 


one for social studies classes in the upper 


grades. The use of several types of maps 
and the fine choice of photos and captions 
make this set a valuable teaching aid in the 
geography of the Balkans, the Near East, 
and the Middle East 

Vernon Brockmann 


Miscellany 


Teaching Supplements. Educational Serv 
ices, Department of Public 
Chrysler Corporation, P. O 


Detroit, Mich Pp 10 


Relations, 


1919, 


Box 
Free 
\ list of supplements available for teachers 


of science, social studciec career guidance, 


highway safety, and vocational subjects 


Succinct descriptions are given of aids, which 


include free booklets in all named areas, 


films available for cost of transportation in 


all except guidance, and manuals and equip 


ment available at 


small ost for study of 


auto mechanics, marine and air con 


The list 


engines 
ditioning will help in selection of 
materials 


Norman \ 


Model 
fiomic Model No. 71302 and 
sheet No 71 02 $23 Central 


1700 Irving Park Rd 


supplementary 


Goldsmith 


Cenco-Hart 
Class Stud 
ocientihe Compat 
Chicago 

Chi | ! t «A 


metal plat 


black 


two teet in diam 


circular 


eter Nei t thi 
hole s be hind hi 


the number of 


plate are two 


numbers rotate to show 


protot and neutrons in a 


given nucleu Around this central location 


are concentric painted rings intended to in 


electron orbit and on which 


dicate the 
balls 


laced. Cla tudy ets are 


white representing electrons may be 


p included 


his model 1 | hat it attempts 


to give picturizatio he 


{ atom and its 


behavior for the first twenty elements, but 


uffers im that the 
different 


picture given 18 appre 


ciably from the present concepts of 
the structure of the 


the model 1 


atom The “nucleus” of 


quite large and the 


model gives 
the erroneous impression that the electrons 


flat orbi all in the 


m round 
Your reviey 
model ‘ it, perhay at the 


Louis L. | 


same 
to re ommend 
most 


elementar llman 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


{dministrative Leadership in the Elemen- 
tary School. By Hanne J. Hicks. The Ronald 
Press Co, 15 E. 26th St.. New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 456. $5.00 


Little is unconsidered in this comprehen- 
sive accounting of the many areas of school 
administration wherein the principal must 
function effectively. Topics include organiza- 
tion and management, curriculum, services, 
professional relationships, and evaluation of 
the school. The established principal might 
use this text as a personal check list; the 
student, as a point of departure for more 
exhaustive exploration. Each of the twenty 
chapters if followed by a large number of 
“action suggestions” and selected references. 
[he philosophy and suggested practices are 
neither novel nor controversial 

Russell A. Griffin 

Education The Lost Dimension. By W 
R. Niblett. William Sloane As 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 
Pp 150. $2.50 


sociates, In 


16, N. Y., 1955 


The author, a student of contemporary 


Amer 


discussion 


problems of education in England and 


ica, presents a most stimulating 


calling for ar 


educational revival to 


vith problems in 


‘ ope 


modern Schools 


ociety 


have continued to teach most subjects Nal 


rowly 


| 1} 
kills and 


learning of technical 
memorizing of facts rather than 
teaching of subjects 


emphasizing the 


ubscribing to broader 
to nour 


eraliving 


h imagination and to develop gen 


power Despite ome important 
author feels 
resulted im an 


behavior which 


contributions, the 
that the new af 


over empha 


1 
ociological 
prom h ha 
upon group 


in turn, subordinated indi worth. In 


chool 


ycho 


vidual 
dividualism is devaluated further by 
that are over-impre d by results of p 
logical tests 

to re-dis 


educational 
sion,” the di 


stress 


cdimet 
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mension of individual imagination and feeling 
necessary to produce the quality of life for 
our times, is suggested as remedial action 


John M. Beck 


Education of Gifted 
Children. By Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene 
Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1955. Pp. 114. $1.50. 

From a survey of school programs for 
gifted children, forty-five of the outstanding 
ones, representing a wide variety of ap- 
proaches, were selected for this book. Aside 
from a brief discussion of the criteria for a 
good program, most of the volume is devoted 
to specific reports of the work in individual 
schools, school systems, or community proj 
ects. Although the reports are so condensed 
that they lose some of their value, they con 
stitute valuable source material. It is heart 
ening to read of the many and varied tech 
niques the schools of the nation are using in 
expanding their services to the gifted 
Frances A. Mullen 


The Nihilism of John Dewey. By Paul K 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. New York 16, N. Y., 19 Pp. 238 


pod 


A Survey of the 


(rosset 


lhe author draws upon three major worl 
Loa the Theory of Inquiry lrt as lap 
rience, and Experience and Education 
his destructive evaluation of Dewey's phi 


] 
from the 


used to deve lop 


losophy Kragmentary quotes 


afore-mentioned books are 
the thesis of Dewey's responsibility for the 
degradation of knowledge,” the “di 
of the and the “suspension 
Although bias 1 
polemical writing, it 

that this critical 
author’s animus. What the 


ipatior 
sense ot beauty,” 
of learning and teaching 
to be 


rather 


exp ted in 
untortunate 
tion displays the 


‘ XPost 
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author Dye vey 8 


lds been al 


prove, contra 


Irequent 
According t 


diction an 1 1 a 
debate 
erted the 


hMghwayvs o 


1 John Mil 


radi 


stuart 


cognitive paths ot 
xtreme 

1s the 

ation th ; a t 
its pel 
the 


snip 
I 


ubjectivism 
author's a 
ade America lose 
pective and I greatly 
itial of American 
and abroad John M 


we ake Tie d 
leader 


Beck 


intellectual potet 


at home 


Hiandbe 
Henry A 
15 | 
Pp 


/ edure. By 
David l : é s Lo 
19 


26th St., 
292 $375 


Phi 


and 


need 


the 


reterence on 


book meet for a 


complet parliamentary 
useful to inexpe 
leaders of both 
groups 
tor handling 
material 


and 1 


procedure 
rien ed 
formally 


Phi 


mecting 


equally 


and experien ed 


informally organized 
than a guice 


excellent 


more 
contain on 
ho ranize new 


stitut 


construct con 


group 
plan a budget, 


littes 


utilize a board 


Mari 


on and 


or comn lruax 


leaching 1 the klementar rch [ 


Herbert | 
Brother 


N. ¥ Pp 


\ stimulating 


ot the 


By 
and 


16, 


smeier et a Harper 
grd St, New York 
614. $4.7 

and comprehen 
when 


ection 


49 


1956 


ive analysi 
teach 
founda 
the 
specific ubject-matter area 

vith individual adjustment 
and reporting pupil progre In particular, 
the attention the organization 
guidance of instructional with ex 
ten velopment of method, 
should make this useful 
To underline the relation hip ot 
practice, much excellent 
is included 
focus 


why of 
the 


A how, and 
ng The t 
tio! ot 


second discu 


consider 


curriculum and = instruction, 


and the 
given to and 
activities, 
ive «ce the unit 
hook a reference 
to 
material 


theory 
illustrative 


effective chapter 


summaries 

Although 
developed primarily for the prospective teach 
er, this book might well be 


or in education 


attention on basic concepts 


used in a parent 
ervice program 


Dorothy \ 
and l 


»auer 


Vodern American Grammar 
By J N Hook and Fk (y. Mathews 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 475. $5.00 


Planned to help college student 


problen ol 


sage 
| he 
York 


\ 
Vew 


solve their 
this book is 
high school 


vritten xpre 


lor 
} 


ate desk volume 


chool 


tor 
Engli h teacher 


based on a variety of pa 


grat 


of contemporary American nonfiction 


noting the frequency ot 


appeararn 
several itence pattert 


construction 
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I 
by Descartes, Locke, and 
| ] 


re adable 


the 


have kept 


given mo mphasis im teaching 


W hile 


t lature 


wy iditional nomen 
part t sf | ey 


terms al ‘ if 


ot the avoided 


nave 
not 
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any ations required ; 


clescribe 
Hence the 


} 
here 


contemporary 


grammati 


ian English 


heating 


criptive and 


the student riting and 
ot matter 
Keep up 
vuawe 


William ¢ 
By 


Library 


ish 
| Shipley 


40th St. N 
75 $10.00 
Chi 
l/ictionar 
makes pretet 
Middle held It 
useful if instead of 
a le 
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book ig have 


aern 


been 
kn 


no the 


Englis! would be far 


being almost exclusively 


xicon of o terms it included 
whicl hie | im Use 


ome ot thet tucdent 


old pla 


neaninpg 
ishing to know 
title 


the 
Th \ bho n will find 1 


neaning of 
it 
nor wantor dictionary 
because 
all it 


he Ipful 


neither word obsolete 


limitations, the book is a 


treasury ot by-pgone word 


meanings amply illustrated, thei 


Horace 


etymolog 


W illisto 


; 


‘ " ' 
e index ?t yhort Stor 


for Children 
ot the A. L. A. Editorial Committes 
Library Association 0 | 
Chicago 1], IIL, 19 


usetul 


Compiled by a subcommittee 


\meri 
Huron St 
00 


can 
Pp. 333. $ 
book is de 


librarians in 


Chis extremely 1¢ 


ipties 
assist 
hort 
tracing 
5 000 


teacher locating 


stories ml pecit 


ubjects ind in 


hard-to-find stories Approximately 
than 2,000 
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storie more ubject 


are indexed 
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Indispensable for 


Louise M 


unor 


school 


high 


school |i 
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Why 
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Mi Kay 
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For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Lions in the Barn. By Virginia Frances 
Voight. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St.,. New York ll, N. ¥ 
1955. Pp. 95. $2.25 

When Hathaway Rolling 
“cats” to spend the winter at 
Farm in Connecticut, Clay 
learn 
learns how to train a 
wild animal care which 
during a crisis in hi 
Readers in the 


Show sent its 
High Ridge 
was delighted to 
animal man. He 
lion and rules about 
tand in good stead 
birthday party 
third grade can begin to en 
joy this story of a boy’s developing sense of 
responsibility Marcella G. Krueger 


how to become an 


ister 


Thin Ice. By Jerrold Beim 
Louis Darling. William 
425 Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 48. $2.00 


There are 
be delighted to read thi 
boy who can’t read as well a 
lustrations depict realisti 
ture just the 
detail. Every 
this little book 


IMustrated by 
and Co., 
N. ¥ 1956 


Morrow 


York 16, 


who will 
about a little 
they. The il 
children and cap 
amount of de criptive 
reading table 

Ruth H 


econd grade readers 


tory 


right 
primary needs 


Dennis 


Koala Bear Twin 
by Inez Hogan. Ek. P 
300 Fourth Ave., 
Unp. $1.50 

Here is 
Hogan 
twin 


Written and illustrated 
Dutton and Co., Inc., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1955 


another delightful 


book in Inez 
Seri The adventures of 
Bears in their Australian tree 
appealing to primary children. Black 
and white illustrations are numerous through 
out the book Hidden in the story 1s scien 
tific information for littl This type of 
book is enjoyed most when read aloud by 


the teacher Mary T. Moran 


win 
Koala 
home 1 


ones 


Rickt By 
trated by 


I AVACA 
$1.00 


Mary Octavia Davis 
Dutz The Steck Co. 9th 
Austin 1, Tex 


Illus 
and 
1955 Pp 31 
Rickie was a very proud rooster 
he had a beautiful tail, but he 
greedy. What happens to him will amuse the 
nursery and kindergarten child. Unfortu 
nately, confusing illustrations accompany the 


Vaso Krekas 


he cause 
was also very 


story 


The Columbus Story. By Alice Dalgliesh 
Illustrated by Leo Politi. Charles Scribner's 
597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1955. Unp 

An ‘ 


Sons 


29 7¢ 
pe./ 


xcellent portrayal in words and pi 
tures of the life from his child 
hood to the conclusion of his first 
Though simplified, the 
told 


sentence 


of Columbu 
voyage 
tory is interestingly 
ample 
upper 
read the book themselves 
full-page 


Large print 


spacing, and short 
primary children to 


The richly colored, 


‘ nable 


illustrations are outstanding 


Louise M 


Jac obs 


306 


Vaxie. Written and illustrated by Virginia 
Kahl. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50 


Here is a well-bound little book containing 
brightly colored pictures and plenty of action 
Mastiffs, and police dogs are un 
successful in competing with Maxie, the 
gentle dachshund who continues to “do his 
best” in spite of all odds. The cleverly 
built-up suspense brings a gasp of pleasur« 
from the class as they hear it for the first 
time Ruth H. Dennis 


boxers, 


Good Bye Bunny Langs. Written and 
illustrated by Dorathea Dana. Abelard 
Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., York 
16, N. Y.,, 1956. Unp 

Primary 
enjoy 


ar 
Vew 
$2.50 


children who love animals will 
listening to this tale of an injured 
bunny who is rescued by twins, Dean and 
Delia. Mother, Father, and even Pauline, a 
pet parrot, jom forces to nurse, feed, and 
house Bunny Bangs, who in return for all 
this attention shows bad temperament and 
ecretly leaves the kind family. Some of the 
three-colored drawings showing ground level 
and close-up views are most effective 


Jacqueline Meyers 


Parsley. Written and illustrated by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Harper and Bros., 49 |} 


St., New York 16, N. ¥ 1955 


Chis picture book of great beauty tells a 
story of friendship between a stag, known ay 
“Parsley,” and a sheltering pine tree. The 
unique full-page illustrations are charmingly 
done in rich colors. Middle grade children 
will also appreciate the book. Recommended 


Louise M 


s3rd 
Pp. 47. $3.50 


Ja obs 


The Chicken in the 
Thayer. Illustrated by 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. ¥ 1956. Pp. 48. $2.00 

he hilarious adventures of Squawky, the 
scrawny little rooster 
market in New York, caused hilarious re 
action from a second grade group.’ They 
could read the clear type and child-like words 
themselves, the repetition of certain 
interspersed with illustrations in three 
Was espec ially pleasing 
the library table 


Tunnel. By Jane 


Tony Palazzo. Wil 


who wanted to go to 


words 
colors 
Recommended for 


Ruth H 


Dennis 


{nimals Written 
Esther K Meeks 
1000 W. Washington 
1956. Unp. $1.50 

\ first-class picture book to introduce city 
children of kindergarten unfamiliar 
animals. The Full-page illustrations are a 
curate in form, true in color, and pleasing 
in texture. Excellent for the 
table and as a 


Friendly Farm 
illustrated by 
Publishing Co., 
4 hicago 7, Ill., 


and 
Follett 
Blvd., 


age to 


room library 
conversation piece 


Louise M 


Jacobs 
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For the Middle Grades 


Robert C. Du 
Hayes. Longmans, 


New York 


SO 


America 
arduous tasks in 


lian boy of Central 


ume many 


make a bare living trom 
Rancho <l Palma Lhe ex 

the boy 
ove ot! the 


and 


with his tam 
his dog 


story 


boy for 
orbing poignant 
oroughly enjoyed and long re 
| ough for grade 
boys and girls will 


time 


ough simple et 
read and 


(;. Masterton 


lyman Iilu 
\belard-Schuman, 
York 16, N. ¥ 


trated by 
Inc., 404 
19 Py 

Julio 
vith the island met 
Denied thi 


lourt 
176 
longed to be fishing 


to go 


allowed 
and trade im the big city 
because of his many 
father’s boat 
atisfying ad 
Much of the beauty and simplicity 
Mexican life, of warm family relation 
humor, and friendship developed 

{ cellently illustrated 
For grades four to 
Margaret 5S 


privilege 


he towed away on his 


d many surprising and 


are 


Sandine 


Priscilla 
Little 
Boston 


B ‘ ligonquin By 
Carden. Illustrated by M. A. Reardon 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., 
6, Ma 1956. Pp. 147. $2.50 
his swift, exciting story of the remark 
able heroism of two young has strong 
appeal for third and fourth graders. It is 
built around the staunch friendship between 
the son of an Indian chief and his adopted 
brother, the captured son of an English Cap 
Quick thinking and youthful daring not 
aved the Algonquin village from de 
but laid the foundation for 
between the red men and the invaders 
Young readers will gain msight into the true 
nature and Blue River Indians 
and will sense the cruel injustices which often 
characterized the relationship between them 
ettlers 


boy S 


tain 
only 
truction peace 


white 


real life of the 


and the early 


Mary Courtenay 


Hep 
Hogner 
Fourth Ave 
Pp. 115. $2.50 
symbolic of 


| 
vear-old 


Little Chief of the Gaspé. By Ruth 
Illustrated by Nil 


404 


burn Protheroe 
\belard-Schuman, Inc., 
York 16, N. Y., 19 

ill, carved figure trength 

and 
thrilling, dan 
attempt to find it teaches both him 
that had attached far 
importance to it \ beautifully 
writter tory with a fine 


Ziagos 


curity to an eleven boy 


mother, is lost. Jacque 
yerou 


and hi 


mucl 


mother they 
too 


and « lean 
(su 


imple 


ense of value 


May-June, 1956 


Land te By August 

Derleth. Iih Frank Hubbard. Alad 
Books, Fifth Awe sew York 

19 Pp. 214. $2.75 

is a very detailed account of an expe 

1820 to tind the 


Henry 


i commissioned 

ot the Missi River 
geologist, learns of the Indians, 
the beauty of the upper north 
and the thrill of discovery An 
author has produced an 
children in fifth grace 


ource 
sippi schoolcratt 
their way 
central state 
outstat 


book tor 


ding 
excellent 
and up 


Gus Ziago 


1 Wish for Lutie. By 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 
Green and Co bitth Ave 
N. Y., 19 Pp. 117. $2.50 

Reading this bool 
vill be an engro 
in fourth grade or 
the scarcity ot 
ship 


Hawthorne 


Longman 


New York 


Dorothy 


about Texas 
adventure for any 
Fear of the 
lack of 
ouri-like 
She and he 
ton 


pioneet 
child 


prairie, 


ing 
above 
water, th companion 
and of a real Mi home all 


gnaw at Lutie’s heart brother 
do find 


1 
especially 


and have an 
birthday 


some exciting dive 
urprising and satisfying 
ex perience Marcella G. Krueger 
i ite for fi 
ford Haye 
Coward- Me 


York 


book tells an 


alentin By Wilma Pitch 
Leonard Weisgard 


210 Madison Ave 
1956 Pp 6 


Illustrated by 
Cann lr 
vCW 16 \ 


Phi 


Wise 


imaginary tale 


and kind priest, Valentine 

during h impr remembered 
pagan had betriended. Although the 
publication date was set to trom 
the Valentine Day giit trade, the 
not limited to holiday reading Lhe 
uggestion of Valentine's Day pra 
tices is the me signed “Love from your 
Valentine D he will hold 
interest, but the unfortunately, is pe 
destrian. | 

book 


onment 
boy he 
gain sales 
book 
only 
current 
ssage 
tory 
style, 
llustration 


children 


and make the 


cover 
highly attractive 
Jacqueline Krump 
luction Toda By Helen Train Hille 
Illustrated by Reed. J. B. Lippin 
cott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
Pa., 1956. Pp. 90. $2.2 
When the 
treasury 
for the 
and girl 
VAS an 
lor alable , basement 
cupboards yielded trash and trea 
Ricky 


denly, however wn 


Ve ronica 


lather 
atiord a 
J ire 


villape found the town 
could no engine 
Volunteer Department, the boy 


came to the rescue 


new fire 


The answer 
to door 


auction with a door caliva 


closet 
Only 
nothing to contribute. Sud 


article Atti 
ure 
could find 
amazement, he 
furnished the excitin imax of the big day 
Here the 


tory 


primary department will find a good 


and enioyv : ! Vicarious experience 


’ 
im cooper atior r as ix to ten 


Mary E. Courtenay 
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idgy urprt 

Jeanne Mellir 
O00 bourtl 
Pp 124 


a 
light 


author ot 


terton 


irgon ot the 
ure salvor are 


and 


i 


ot villainy 


wougnty enjoyable 


Lubershane 
Rydberg. II 
migimat (sree 


New York 


and its 
muuties of foll tradition 15 the 


are herein blende iorm ¢ 
we appropriate t thre tt! 
studi 


uthentic in detail and 


lv in orporate i i a wt 
thy election 13 
the worthine i a penority 


group 


af 
\) 


Lubershane 


By Rosa 
Hedley RK 
425 Fourth 


1955. Pp. 192. $2.9 


i 


ihelberger. Illu 
Mor row 


York 


ainme. William 


Ave., New 


Liberty America! Freedom' 


were the first mo 


statute ol 
| hese 
Bronko Bronislaw learned as he 
Yor on 


rooted 


t important words 
entered New 


\ deep 


involved 


a ship of displaced persons 


} 
} 


is new home 


adventures and mi 


devotion tor 
a series of adventure 
which led gradually to his cherished wish 


membership in th (meri Boy Scout 


308 


mediate 


Suggested supplementary material for inte 
grade tudies 
Rosemar 


ocial 
Welsch 


Ti By Elisa F llustrated by 
Dwight Mutchler | | l s 310 S 
Kacine Ave., Chic / Pp. 9 
> ot) 
Hill and her 
lems in 


even-year-old Tracy older 


brother have many prol caring tor 


their new pony; in solving them, they make 


many friends in a new neighborhood 
and 


Realistic famil 


merous good black write drawings 
interest 


print 


leveloped Large ] 


Vartin and H lriend 
Ivo Duka and Hele 
| ld Harp 


ying saucer With his hon 
Martin established contact 


li | 


vho lived on Marinoid 


iturt The vivid deseriy 


net 
r 


4 \ 
LiIpna 


are cnnancesr 
black and 


W hits 


Ri “ling ( harle W illiar 
Illustrated by Graboft Abelard 
human, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
16, N. Y., 19 Pp. 174. $2.50 
\ talking 


Abner 


Yor! 


ident turned 


characters go 


bank pre 
and other ill-assorted 
through a number of foolish 
book. Not satisfied with 
fantasy, the author in 
| ort of 


elye em 


irog, a 
hobo | 
antics in thi 
trained and tediou 
bad puns and 


that children then 


ludes 
‘Wi ecrack 
their attempts to be 
Jacqueline 


Tunny 
Krump 


Kim of Korea. By Faith Norris and Peter 
Illustrated Dy Kurt Wiese Julian 
Messner, In 8 W. {6th ~~) New York 18 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 157. $2.7 

| xcitingly interest pe is 
earch of a little Korean 
alone m the remains of a 


Lumm 


this story of the 
war orphan, living 
building 
who had befriended 
much about 


land, 


bombe« ad 


or an American soldie: 


His 


the custom 


him explain 
that 


vocabulary and 


experience 

and beliefs in where 
the author has lived. Both 
good for age 
illustrations are 


Laura Light 


uspense are nine to twelve 


The black 


triguing 


and white 


The Brownie Scout Mystery. By Dorothy 
Sterling. Illustrated by R Lonette 
Doubleday and Co., In 575 Madison Ave., 
York 22, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 190. $2.50 

\round the mysterious disappearance of a 
pet poodle, the author builds a which 
will delight the hearts of Brownies 


e1rsic 
‘ 
Vow 


story 


and 
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emoriies, the refused to move Despite the misleadis 
itive activities, title, his status changed when he “stood 
hips and to an emerg \ charmingly ilustra 
ecorded hook ; ually fu colortul language 
ver Recom ‘ I f and lourt! 


i Mu 


about 
lventure 
trifle more curiou 
complet 
But th 
xciting tl 
the chal 
varm, ten ot the 
people in 1 the ympathetic 
consideration better unde 
“ 
i 
re 


vood 
Margaret 
Bonnie be 
Written and Worlit I] i by |] hleen Voute 
Fifth A 
Pp. 149. $2.7 
comtort and cor 
days before car s, country venien it ; | boy and girl 
either walked to r traveled hecome ith the hardship 


or donkey. Mi ved on her hazard 4 ife in a sod house on 
i 


despite torm-swept plain ‘ a The faith 


donkey which 


her friends } sing grew courage with wv h the Dawson family 


time the nk ‘ lown and little Mary Ann to f er, tace daily 
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and meet should be 
Certainly 
them 


human 


as well as 
young 


danger 

an mspiration to 
the understanding 
and the 
relations at 


duty 
readers 
friendship between 
Indian present 
their best 


Mary | 


neighboring 


Courtenay 


Kdna Weiss. Illu 
Stone Houghton Mifflin 
Boston 7, Ma 1956. Pp 


yally Saucer. By 
trated by Helen 
Co., 2 Park St., 
179. $2.2 


Delightful, lively ten-year-old 
helps Penny, 
the farm, love th 
ot the 


Sally Saucer 
learn to like life on 
and be unafraid 


hel ind clo ed door 


a city girl 
animal 


dark or ot closet 


1 


Sally discovers the importance ot having 
friends \ realistic story with significance 
for middle grade girls. Simple ink sketches 
are appropriate to the mood 


Laura M.. Light 


Balboa: Finder of the Pacific. By 
Illustrated by William Stobbs 
liam Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave 
York 16, N. Y., 1956 Pp. 93. $2.50 
Many illustrations vividly portrayed in 
black and white bring alive a biography of 
a famous Spaniard. Children in the middle 
will enjoy reading history from this 
book Kathleen O'Shea 


Ronald 
Wil 


New 


yin 


grades 
attractive 


For the Upper Grades 


The Story of Mosses 
rooms. By Dorothy 
by Myron Ehrenberg 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave 
19 Pp. 159 7 

In thi 
tary and high 


Ferns and Mush 
Sterling. Photographs 

Doubleday and Co., 

New York 22, N Y . 
$2.7 
attempt to introduce upper elemen 
tudents to the fascinat 
ing world of plant interesting 
bits of lore that should create high interest, a 
well a details been included. Un 
fortunately, however, many teleological state 
ments 


( hool 
lowet many 


ba i have 


have been carelessly introduced along 
otten imcorrect 
photographs are 
uffered in reproduction 
in mind the book may 


succe in 


with other misleading and 
Althoug! the 
excellent, some 
With these 
be u ed 


timulating 


tatement 
have 
limitation 
with some 
pupil 


degree ot 
interest 
Herbert Lamp 


How to Make a Miniature Zoo. By Vinson 
Brown. Illustrated by Don Greame 
Little, Brown and ( 0., 44 Beacon St 
6, Mas 1956. Pp. 212. $2.7 

This enlightening book, written to aid the 
teacher in school and the interested 
family at home, contains a detailed explana 
tion of building indoor and outdoor 
various sizes. The means by which numer 
ous species of birds, mammals, reptiles, fish, 
and amphibians may be collected, caged, and 
cared for are given in explicit detail. Inform 
ative illustrations cover all phases of zoo life 
Highly recommended for use in the upper 
grades John F. Etten 


Kelley 
. Boston 
cience 


z7008 ot 


Rollin 
Peterson and Co., 
Evan ton, Ill. 1956 Pp 


Civics for Young Americans. By 
Kennett Posey 
1911 Ridge Ave 


456. $3.40 


Che organization 
ment at all level 


Row 


and functions of govern 
comprise the scope of this 
book Here, at length, is 
demonstrated the interrelation between good 
their government Phe 
devices, the 
ummaric the 


up-to-the-minute 


citizens and many 
excellent chapter 
follow-up activities, and the 

dramatizations and drawings help 
this an effective text-book for teen 


motivational 


Ingenious 
to make 


310 


agers and a valuable 
student of 


reference work for any 
American government 


Wesley FF. Amar 


The Rainbow Book of Art. By 
Craven. The World Publishing Co., 
110th St., Cleveland 2 
$4.95. 

From the Toros of Altamira to the giant 
cantilevers of Frank Lloyd Wright's beau 
tifully designed homes and the death of 
Matisse in 1954, this survey of the history 
of art is especially suited for general reading 
by pupils twelve years of age and older 
Slightly slanted toward paintings, it incorpo 
rates the effects of religious movements and 
cientific influences. Large print and lovely 
reproductions 


Thomas 
2231 W 
Ohio, 1956 Pp 256 


LaVancha M 


Stalmok 


The Janitor’s Girl. By Frieda Friedman 
Illustrated by Mary Stevens. William Mor 
row and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 157. $2.50 

The adjustment of Sue and her family to 
the many new problems which arise when 
Father accepts a job as building superintend 
ent is the theme of this teen-age story. The 
easy vocabulary, simplicity of style, the pleas 
ant but highly idealistic family and age-mate 
relations limit the usefulness to remedial 
reading programs for upper grades 

Margaret S. Sandine 


New 


The Whosits. By Frances Williams Browin 
Illustrated by Genia. Abelard-Schuman, In 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1955 
Pp. 181. $2.50 

Doris Hill welcomes her mother’s decision 
Wildaskis, a family of dis 
placed persons who have a fourteen-year-old 
daughter, Krysia. However, Doris’ pleasure 
at having a companion its short-lived for 
despite all her efforts, Krysia refuses to be 
a friend. Although barriers of language and 
ustoms exist, they do not explain the su 
picion and coldness Krysia displays. Baffled 
but undaunted by repeated rebuffs, Doris 
finally discovers the reason for Krysia’s at 


to sponsor the 
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titude and is able to give her the help she 
needs his is an excellent story of how one 
D. P. family regain their freedom and find 
long-lost happiness in our country. Best suited 
to girls in seventh and eighth grades and 
first year high school 


Mary McAuliffe 


By Elizabeth Bleecker 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
E. P. Dutton and Co., inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1954. Pp. 117. $2.50 
\ beautiful, serene love story of Baldwin, 
youthful king of fourteenth century Jeru- 
salem, who discovers he has leprosy, and his 
steadfast Cathy. With the aid of Geoffrey, a 
Lazarite who nurses him, the king is able to 
plot against Christianity and 
defeat the Sultan's army This book will 
interest girls from seventh to ninth grades 
because of its romantic appeal. Its histori 
background will make good supplementary 
history Geraldine O’ Malley 


Sing, Morning Star 


Meigs 


overthrow a 


reading in 


Arctic Hunter. By 
trated by Henry 
Brown and Co., 34 
Mass., 1955. Pp. 142 

This is the latest in the author's series of 
factual and fictional books about Alaska. In 
this one, Bob Hamilton, aged sixteen, goes 
on a hunting trip with his Eskimo friend of 
earlier volumes. They hunt seal on the ice, 
encounter the dreaded Nanuk, the polar bear, 
and barely escape with their lives during a 
fierce Arctic storm when they are ast 
adrift on the floating, grinding ice. Much 
information about survival techniques and 
hunting lore is skilfully included. The story, 
enlivened with outstanding drawings, has 
momentun and Excellent reading 
high school pupil 

Thomas J 


Bud Helmericks. Illus 

Bugbee Kane Little, 

Beacon St., Boston 6, 
$3.00 


suspense 
for junior 
Creswell 
ormy By Stephen Holt 
Pers Crowell. Longmans, 
55 Fifth Ave New 

Pp 150 $2.50 


Illustrated by 
Green and Co., 


York 3, N. Y 1955 


This modern story of the West depicts 
the trouble Hugh Stars encounters when he 
attempts to save the family ranch and thus 
reunite his parents. Hugh's ac 
complishments, with the aid of Stormy, a 
wild pinto stallion he successfully tames, and 
Jim Payne, an old family friend, seem to be 
rather attained; but the 
scription of the life of the cowpuncher and 
the vividness of the cattle stampede raise the 
story run-of-the-mill western and 
should appeal to boys in grades seven through 
nine black and 


Mabel S 


estranged 


easily realistic de 


above the 


white 
Bouldin 


Frontispiece in 


Hold Fast to Your Dreams 
Blanton. Julian Messner, Inc 
St New York 18, N. Y 
$2 


By Catherine 
8 W. 40th 
1955. Pp. 185 


one 
75 


May-June, 1956 


In the story of Emmy Lou, a gifted Negro 
girl who held fast to her dream of becoming 
aA professional dancer despite heart-breaking 
discouragement and disappointments, the 
author comes to grips with the problem otf 
racial discrimination The forthright, real 
istic treatment of the theme makes clear the 
fact that acceptance on the basis of individ 
ual worth means far more than the recog 
nition of rights. This story of faith 
and courage, of special appeal to girls, should 
provoke wholesome thinking in upper grade 
Mary E. Courtenay 


legal 


readers 


The Story of Illinois. By 
Illustrated by John N 
Books, 575 


N. \ 
The history of a 


Hansen 
Garden City 


New York 22, 


Harry 
Barron 


Madison Ave 


1956 Pp 56. $2.50 


State on hity-six pro 
fusely illustrated pages means that the author 
could touch only the main events. Yet he 
told about scores of people and a surprisingly 
great number of events covering a 
beginning with Nicholet and ending with 
atomic experiments. The wonderful illustra 
blue and black give the history a 
dramatic touch which the script lacks 
plex place it on the upper 
level Laura M 


period 


tions in 


Com 
sentences grade 


] ight 


Tran By Alicé Taylor 
Kafaello Busoni. Holiday 


ot., New York Il, N. \ 


This book, one of the 
Series, 


Illustrated 1 
House, 8 W 


1955 Pp Pye 


Land and 


concise 


Peoples 
provides a survey of the 
physical and cultural geography of Iran. The 
organization and style are uninspired; the in 
formation is Suitable for grades 
Ellsworth Faris 


Satistactory 
seven and eight 


The House 
Illustrated by 
Green and Co Fifth Ave 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 191. $3.00 

\ descriptive account of the everyday a 
tivities of the Mahican Indians, a tribe of 
the Mohican confederacy, and Henry Hudson 
and his settlers rhe first part of the book 
describes in detail the homes, clothing, food 
vork, play, and laws of the Mahicans; the 
second tells about the many problems faced 
by Henry Hudson and the Dutch people upon 
their arrival in the land. Although the 
itself is interesting, the will 
limited appeal. The early history of 
our country 1s and colorful, but this 
comes alive nor do the char 
real Part one could be used 
to supplement a history text 


of Peace. By Louisa A 
Larry Toschik 


Dyet 


I Onigiian 


New York 3, 


new 
material story 
have 
alive 
account never 


acters seem 


Louise | Dieterle 


yilver Spurs to Monterey By 
Cooper. Illustrated by Herman D. Giesen 
The World Publishing Co., 2231 W 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1956. Pp. 217. $2.75 
1845 forms the background 


about a boy and his horse. A 


Page 


California of 
of this story 
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proud, high-spirited branded a 
killer, but a fourteen-ye:z lad stoutly 
Larkin and his 


| ; | 
companiot Carlos and Black 


defends the champior 


Kagle, 

vhich lead them 
Fremont and Kit 
absorbing tale ap 


venture 

Major 
vritter 
lourteen 
() Shea 


eleven to 
Kathleen 


mplete | f Space Travel. By 
Gaul. Illustrated by Virgil Finlay 
orld Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th 
leveland 2, © 1956 Pp 160. $4.9 


lhe ( 
Albro 


i tie W 


The little that 
other 


know about 


scientists 
and the problems of space 
here presented in a lucid, compre 

manner. Discussions of the bio 
physical conditions within a space ship, the 
ditheulties to he building it, 
and the pitfalls of navigations between 
should chill the impetuou 
thoughtful among our 


re ally 
planet 
travel is 
hensive 


surmounted in 
vorlds 
and challenge the 
prospective space 

voyagers from the age of twelve and up. The 
unique contribution of the book is its sensible 
discourse on the problems of communication 
with an alien race 
us first 


who, after all, might 
Mark 


visit 


Reinshe ry 


For the High School 


vf l rat tit it] By 
Iiiustrated by Kk 1] 


and Co 2% 


Carol Hoviou 
irkin. D. C. Heath 
Columbu Ave Boston 15, 


Mass., 1956. Pp. 472. $3.20 


leachers and students launched on a proj 
ect in developmental reading are likely to be 
ted in thi Despite the publish 
er assertion that the mate rial is appropriate 
for able a reluctant readers, the 
contents of the lesson the author’s in 
troductory geared for the 
le mature tudent and for the 
elementary tech 
from the printed 
from illustrations, with special em 
latter Remedial classes could 
xcellent use of this presentation as 
points for further « 
mastery of reading skill 
groups in heterogeneou 

from the book, which has 
the student’ 
mind 


interes book 
well a 

and 
discourse eem 
high school 
reader not yet aware ol 
niques tor 
page 
phasis on the 


getting meaning 


and 


make t 
tarting xcursions in the 
Likewise, small 
classes could profit 
been planned with 
self-help and self-direction in 
Kona DeVere 

Speaking and Listening. By Andrew 
Weaver, Gladys Borchers, and Donald Smith 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 372. $3.48 


Here is a colorful and practical text which 
through its varied and proven 
should aid thinking students in mastering 
oral communication. Bold print paragraph 
headings, profuse illustrations, and a fifteen 
page index are some of the distinctive features. 


Robert J. Walker 


exercises 


Values and Problems Today. 
ty Chester D. Babcock and I. James Quillen. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, IIL, 1956. Pp. 528. $3.96 
Written from the students’ point of view, 
this text for the senior high school problems 
course begins with the technique for solving 


{merican 


personal problems and progresses to a study 
of the solution of problems that will be en 
countered in social and governmental partici 
pation. Beautiful in format, the book contains 
many excellent charts and illustrations ; 
vocative review and study end 


pro 


aids each 
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chapter and make a definite connection 
the following one Elinor 


with 
Bishee 


American Government in 
By Robert Rienow. D. (¢ 
285 Columbus Ave 
Pp. 751. $4.20 


his text for grades eleven and 
designed for a full year’s course in 
government, emphasizes our world 
and influence in all fields. The form, struc 
ture, and and foreign activities of 
the federal government are explained state 
and local governments are treated briefly 
This readable book is fully illustrated with 
many pictures, charts, diagrams, tables, and 
maps The “quick quiz” offers 
checks on comprehension 


Today's World 
Heath and Co., 


Boston 16, Mas 1956 


twe lve, 
\merican 
position 


domesti 


excellent 
(sood for use 
either as a basic or supplementary text 


Elinor Bisbee 


Ur. Ouarterback 
Gault. E. P 
Fourth Ave., 
Pp. 190. $2.50 

A first 
descent 


By William Campbell 
Dutton and Co., In 300 
New York 10, N. Y 1955 


generation 
becomes an 


American of Polish 
all-state high school 
quarterback, accepts a scholarship to an east- 
ern university, and goes on to become a 
sophomore football phenomenon. The author 
combines subplots of love, prejudice, and 
family difficulties and molds them into a 
fine tale suitable for high school boys 


Gus Ziagos 


The Land and People of South Africa. By 
\lan Paton. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955. Pp 
139, $2.75 

The distinguished author of Cry, th 
Beloved Country, a native-born South Afri 
can, conducts his young American reader 
on a guided tour of the Union of South 
Africa. The journey starts at Cape Town 
tours the mining areas, the game parks, and 
a tribal reserve. The peculiar problems of 
each area are discussed; an excellent histor 
ical survey provides background for the in 


telligent and candid discussion of the racial 
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question in South Africa. A good map and 
of ¢ I 


a seri xcellent, well-chosen 
supplement the text ‘ younger 


photographs 
readers 
heult, 


the ! hily ommended tot 


may vocabulary ; usage di 
fine book 


vorth Faris 


By I letchet 
83 Madison 
1956. Pp. 25 


vater naval 
sorth and the 
more 
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a probably 


on the ocean battles of 


od collateral reading for 


school history student interested in 


high 
boats and 


the 
aval wartare 


1. Suloway 


Dict nary Vi 
Mary Reifetr P’ 
40th St.. New York 
44. $6.00 


( Edited by 
ical Library l I 
m Be Fy, Pp 
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nlosopl 


\ rather well | ed 
which have entered into the vocabularies of 


collection ol words 
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n ot tairly tecl 

quite lucid. Slang is includ An 
teresting | 


educated person dozen 


yea! 


Lhe definition eve nical tern 


reterence 
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relatively small and 


Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Method md Materials in Reer 
Leadership. By Maryhelen Vannier. Illus 
trated by William Osburn. W. B. Saunders 
Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1956. Pp $4.25 

Statistics for Teachers. Revised. By M. J 
| ( Denny, and Arthur P. Cola 
darci. Dryden Press, Inc., 31 W. 54th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 182. $2.40 
Education and Practical Arts 
im the Community School. By Harold M 
Byram and Ralph C. Wenrich. The Mac 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New York II, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 512. $5.50 

{dministration as Educational Leadership 
sy John A. Bartky. Stanford University 
’ress, Stanford, Calif., 1956. Pp. 256. $4.75 
Helen 
Publish 


Boston 20 


ation 


Pie he 


Nelsor 


Vocational 


The Science Teacher in Action. By 
Merrill. The Christopher 
ing House, 1140 Columbus Ave 
Ma 1956. Pp. 84. $2.2 
School Pro to wol 


f Planning Sel 


Lawrence 


Plant 


Buildings 


jram 


By John H. Herrict 
Wilfred I Clapp and 


Ralph D. McLeary 
Walter | Bogner 
Holt and Co., In 383 Madison Ave 

York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 482. $5.50 
The Physical World. Second Edition. By 

Paul McCorkle McGraw-Hill Book Co 

Inc., 330 W. 42nd St... New York 36, N. ¥ 

1956. Pp. 465. $5.2 

The | 


By Jame 


Henry 
. 
Vew 


\ Iluman Right 


Brooking 


Wasl 


nited Nations and 
Frederick 

Institution, 722 Jackson Plaza, N. W 

1956. Pp. 194. $1.50 


Revised By 
Longmans, Green and Co 


York 3, N. Y., 1956 


Green. The 


ington 6, D. ¢ 


Psychology m 
James B. Stroud 
Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Pp. 617. $5.00 


The Publi lumior Colle 
Yearbook of the 
Study of Education, I 
B. Henry The Univer 
7 Ellis Ave., ¢ 


5750 | 
Paper: $3.2 ( 


Pp. 347 


E-ducation 


i" 


yi Fifty-fifth 
society tor the 


Edited by 


National 
art | 
ity of Chicago Pre 

1956 


Nelson 


hicago 37, Ill 


loth $4.00 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Revised 
Katherine Clarke, and 
Along the Way 
Book | llustrated by Paul Hazelrigg and 
Arch Hurford Under the Sun. Book 
II. Illustrated by Paul Hazelrigg and Gregory 
Orloff. Science Around the Clock. Book III 
Illustrated by Paul Hazelrigg and Gregory 
Orloff. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp. 128, 160, 
and 160 respectively. $1.72, $1.88, and $2.00 
respectively 


The Story of Gold. By 
Illustrated by Robert Bruce 


science for Modern Living Series 
By Victor C. Smith, 


W. R. Teeters 


SCuenCE 


SCENE: 


Ruth Brindze 
The Vanguard 


May-June, 1956 


Inc., 424 Madison Ave 

Y., 1955. Pp. 64. $3.00 
Kewtee Bear: The Christmas Stor 
By Alan Reed, Bert 
Quigley. Illustrated by 
Childrens Press, 310 S. R 
7, Ill, 1955. Unp. $2.10 


tout, and Truma 


Katherine Evan 


acine Ave., Chicago 


I Live m So Many Place By Jane 
Illustrated by Katherine 

Childrens Press, 310 § 
7, Il., 1956 [ np 


Het 
gesbaugh Evan 
Racine Ave., Chicago 


$2.10 
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For the Middle Grades 


Major: The Story of a Black Bear. Writ Aladdin Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
ten and illustrated by Robert M. McClung N. Y., 1955. Pp. 61. $2.50. 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 


Vanners to Grow On. By Tina Lee 
Ave New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64 


> ae Illustrated by Manning Lee. Doubleday and 
po.) Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
Wild Like the Foxes By Anauta The N. Y., 1955. Pp. 93. $2.50 
John Day Co., 210 Madison Ave., New York ' ; . 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.50 j It's Time to Give a Play: New Plays for 
‘ ae All Occasions. By Janette Woolsey and 


Elizabeth Hough Sechrist Illustrated by 
crence Across the Land Book IV. Science Guy Fry. Macrae Smith Co. 225 S. 15th 


hrough e Seaso j00k \ science Sse i ' > ee ny e2Cc 
lhrough th ison J wok \ wn j t.. Philace iphia 2, Pa., 1955 Pp 307. $3.50 
neath the Skies. Book VI. By Victor ( 


Smith, Barbara Henderson, and W. R. Tect. _—‘Tirra Lirra. Reprint. By Laura E. Rich 
ers. Illustrated by Paul Hazelrigg and Greg ards. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. Little, 
ory Orloff. J. B. Lippincott Co., Wash Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp Mass., 1955. Pp. 194. $3.00 
2253 é, and 352 respectively. $2.24, $2.36, The Children’s Illustrated Classics. Hans 
and $2.48 respectively Brinker or The Silver Skates. By Mary 
Ojibway Drums. By Marian W. Magoon Mapes Dodge. Illustrated by Hans Baum 
Illustrated by Larry loschil Longmans, lwauer Modern Fairy Stort Chosen and 
Green and Ce 1K Fifth Ave New introduced by Roger Lancelyn Green. Illus 
York 3, N Pp. 146. $2.7 trated by E. H. Shepard. E. P. Dutton and 
lhe Idventur: Sook of Shells and The Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
{dventure Book of Rock By Eva Knox N. Y., 1955. Pp. 295 and 270 respectively. 
Evan Illustrated by Vana Earle. Capitol $2.25 and $2.95 respectively 
Publishing Co., Inc., 139 Fifth Ave., New York Bats and Gloves of Glory By Marion 
10, N. Y., ’p. 93 each. $2.50 each Renick. Illustrated by Pru Herric. Charles 
Disco Year Round Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Written and illustrated by A Marie Jau 17, N. Y., 1956. $2.50 


»cience for Modern Living Series. Reprint 


For the Upper Grades 


Let's Visit Formosa: Island of Free China Science for Modern Living Series. Reprint 
By John C. Caldwell. Pictures courtesy of Exploring Modern Living. Book VII. En 
the information office, International Coopera joying Modern Science. Book VIII. Using 
tion Administration, Mission to China. The yfodern Science. Book IX. By Victor C. 
John Day Co., 210 Madison Ave., New York S r 7 ‘ “PR . 

mith, W. |] Jones, and W. R. Teeters 


16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 71. $2.50 

. 4 }. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
ingel of Mercy: The Story of Dorothea \ ; ; : 195¢ . 353 AGS 

Lynde Dix. By Rachel Baker. Julian Mess- Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1956. Pp. 353, 406, 

ner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. Y., and 653 respectively. $3.12, $3.32, and $3.96 


19 Pp. 191. $2.9 respectively 


For High School and College 


Enjoying Health. Second Edition. By Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, 
Evelyn G. Jone J. B. Lippincott Co., F N. Y., 1956. Pp. 468. $4.50 
Washington »q., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956 Wilderness Warden. Edward C. Janes 
Pp. 433. $3.40 Illustrated by Raymond Abel. Longmans, 

Building Health Second Edition By Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave. New 
Dorothea M. William J. B. Lippincott Co., York 3, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 214. $2.75 
EK. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956 Homemaking for Teen-agers. Revised Edi- 
Pp. 431. $3.20 tion. By Irene E. McDermott and Florence 
W. Nicholas. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
227 NI note Pas 3 oss p 
By Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. Mor 492 gg  St., Peoria 3, IIL, 1955. Pp 
ton, and Jame D. Calderwood. The Brook Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in High 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson Plaza, N. W ’ School Chemistry. Second Edition. By Fred 
Washington 6, D, C., 1956. Pp. 335. $3.00. Pp Weisbruch. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 

Readings in Education. Edited by Arthur Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1956. Pp 
Foff and Jean D. Grambs. Harper and 277. $1.88 


In Introduction to Economic Reasoning 
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For the Middle Grades 


Major: The Story of a Black Bear. Writ 
ten and illustrated by Robert M. McClung 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. \¥ 1956. Pp. 64 
$2.00 

Wild Like the Fox By 
John Day Co 
16, N y 

ycience for Modern Living Series. Reprint 
Science Across the Land. Book IV. Science 
lhrough the Seasons. Book \ yctence Be 
neath the Skies. Book VI. By Victor ¢ 
Smith, Barbara Henderson, and W. R. Teet 


Anauta Che 
210 Madison Ave 
1956. Pp. 192. $2.50 


\ ‘ ' 
, wew York 


ers. Illustrated by Paul Hazelrigg and Greg 
Wash 

Pa., 1956 Pp 
pectively $2.24 ; 0, 


ory Orloff. J. B 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 
223, 352, and 352 re 
and $2.48 respectively 
Drum By Marian W. Magoor 
Illustrated by Larry Toschi Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ine., ifth Ave Ne 
York 3, N. Y., 19 Pp. 146. $2.7 
The Adventure Book of Shell 
Adventure Book of Kocks Evi 
vans Illustrated by Vana Earl 
Publishing Co., Inc., 139 Fifth Ave 


10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 93 each 


Discovering 


Lippincott Co., I 


(/jipway 


ature the Year Round 
Written and illustrated by Ann Marie Jau 


Aladdin Books, 55 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 61. 

Vanners to Grow On. By Tina Lee 
Iiustrated by Manning Lee. Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 

Y., 19 Pp. 93. $2.50 

It's Time to Give a Play 
All Occasions By Janette Woolsey and 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist Illustrated by 
Guy Fry. Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 
st., Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1955. Pp. 307. $3.50 


New Plays for 


lirra Lirra. Reprint. By Laura E. Rich 
ards. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Boston 6, 


Mass., 19 Pp. 194 


The Children’s Illustrated Cla 
Brinker or The Silver Skates. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Illustrated by Hans Baum 
hauer. Modern Fairy Stories. Chosen and 
introduced by Roger Lancelyn Green. Illus 
trated by E. H. Shepard. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N y 1955 Pp 295 and 270 respectively. 


$2.25 and $2.95 respectively 


Beacon St., 
$3.00 


Hlans 


Bats and Gloves of Glory By 
Renick. Illustrated by Pru Herri 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., Ne 


17, N. Y., 1956. $2.50 


Marion 
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For the Upper Grades 


Let's Visit Formosa: Island of Free China 
By John C. Caldwell. Pictures courtesy of 
the information office, International Coopera 
tion Administration, Mission to China. The 
John Day ¢ o., 210 Madison Ave . New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 71. $2.50 

Ingel of Mercy: The Story of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix. By Rachel Baker. Julian Mes 
ner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St.. New York 18, N. ¥ 
19 Pp. 191, $2.9 


Science for Modern Living Series. Reprint 
Exploring Modern Living. Book VII. En 
joying Modern Science. Book VIII. Using 
Modern Science. Book IX. By Victor ¢ 
Smith, W. | Jones, and W. R 
J. B. Lippincott Co., | 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
and 653 respectively 


respectively 


leeters. 
Washington 5Sq., 
1956 Pp. 353, 466, 


$3 12, $3.32, and $3.96 


For High School and College 


k:njioying Health Second Edition By 
Evelyn G Jon J B I ippincott Lo | 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956 
Pp 433 $4.40 

Building Health second 
Dorothea M. William ). B 
kK. Washington Sq 
Pp. 431 $3.70 

in Introduction ¢t l-conomi 
By Marshall A. Robinson 
J arne 1) 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Edition By 
Lippincott Co., 


Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956 


Reasoning 
Herbert C. Mor 
Calderwood. The Brook 
Plaza, N. W 
1956. Py 
Readings in Education. Edited by 
Foff and Jean D. Gramb 


ton, and 
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Arthur 
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Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
N. \ 1956. Pp. 468. $4.50 

Wilderness Warden Edward C 
Illustrated by Raymond Abel. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave 
York 3, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 214. $2.7 

Homemaking for Teen-agers. Revised Edi 
tion. By Irene E. McDermott and Florence 
W. Nicholas. Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IIL, 195 
492, $3.48 

Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in High 
\chool Chemistry. Second Edition. By Fred 
Tr. Weisbruch. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 


Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1956. Pp 
277. $1.88 


York 16, 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


July 1-6: Department of United Business Education Association, 
National Conference, NEA, Portland, Oregon. 


July 1-7: National Education Association, ninety-fourth annual 
meeting, Portland, Oregon. 


July 2-5: National School Public Relations Association, twenty-first 


annual meeting, NEA, Portland, Oregon. 


July 9-14: National School Public Relations Association, public 


relations seminar, NEA, San Francisco, California 


20-22: National ssociation of Education Secretaries, NEA, 


Los Angeles 


July 20-25: National Audio-Visual Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


August 20-24: American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
August 26-31 National Conference of Professors of Educational 


Administration, tenth annual meeting, University of Arkansas. 


October 2-5: National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, annual 
meeting, Washington, D. ‘ 


October 7-11: Association of School Business Officials of the 
states and Canada, forty-second annual convention, 
on, D. ( 


October 14-17: County and Rural Area Superintendents, eleventh 


national conference, NEA, Atlanta Georgia. 


November 11-17: American Education Week 
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